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HE administration continues to work for the success of the 
Republican ticket by forcing out of the public service any 
office-holders who take an active interest in the success of their 
own party. Mr. Francis R. Lassiter is chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee at Petersburg, Va., and was until recently the 
United States District Attorney fur eastern Virginia. So also Mr. 
James H. Bible, who holds the same position for eastern Tennes- 
see, has been forbidden to make any more campaign speeches. If 
Mr. Cleveland had continued a member of the party which made 
the mistake of electing him, this would not have involved Mr. 





Lassiter or Mr. Bible in any unpleasant consequences. During the | 


seven years of the President’s two administrations, 
J 


over party committees and meetings, and working for the pro- 
motion of party interests. It is only since Mr. Cleveland ceased 
to be a Democrat and adopted the side-show at Indianapolis, that 
the active participation of office-holders in the work of their own 
party has become a ‘‘pernicious activity.’’ It is worth noting that 
this rule about party activity among office-holders, which was 
devised by Messrs. Hayes and Schurtz, and has always been 
worked in the same way, is one unknown to any other self-gov- 


democratic | 
office-holders have been active in managing conventions, presiding | 
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erned country. In England the official class are free to take any 
part they please in party politics, siding either with or against the 
party in power without incurring any disagreeable consequences. 
It is only in free America that the rule is enacted that the office- 
holder may do nothing but vote, and interpreted that he may do 
nothing that is disagreeable to his superiors in office. It is a piece 
of hypocritical tyranny, and tyranny is never so odious as when 
associated with hypocrisy. 


THE effect Prince Bismark’s letter has had, may be inferred 
from the zealous efforts to break its force. A special address has 
been issued to the German-American voters by ‘‘the advisory 
committee attached to the National Republican Committee’”’ in 
which neither Bismark nor*the Fatherland is mentioned, but the 
voters of this ‘‘hyphenated nationality’’ are appealed to on the 
record they made during our civil War. This precious document, 
for which the National Committee must be held jointly respon- 
sible, marks the deepest depth of scurrility and falsehood that has 
been reached in any address issued this year. Its parallel, indeed, 
may be found in some of the speeches and editorials with which 
‘respectable’ newspapers and orators have attacked Mr. Bryan 
and his friends. But no formal document, for which any party 
could be held responsible, goes so far and so low as this. It tells 
the voters that the millions who support Mr. Bryan are engaged 
in a conspiracy to dishonor the nation, and that ‘‘all patriotic cit- 
izens are banding together’ to defeat their purpose. It depicts 
the country as divided on the single issue of moral honesty, and 
claims that all political virtue is on one side of the struggle. It 
stigmatizes the leaders on the other side without reserve as ‘‘dem- 
agogues,’’ and declares that no ‘‘American citizen who loves his 
country’’ can refuse to help in defeating}them. This is rather 
good as coming from a committee of immigrants, and as indicting 
the descendants of those whose fathers fought through the Revo- 
lution in every State south of the Potomac! It would have been 
well for the National Committee to have left this tissue of vulgar- 
ity, abuse and falsehood in its original German; but they have 
preferred to give it to the country in an English version to show 
how zealous their German allies are. We must believe that myraids 
even of those who support Mr. McKinley must feel themselves 
humiliated in seeing such stuff put out by the official representa- 
tives of their party. 





Dr. ANDREW D. WHITE is free from the coarseness of this 
precious manifesto, but is hardly less misleading in his open 
letter to Gov. Culberson in which he tries to break the force of 
the Bismarck letter. rting a discovery that a 
paragraph had been foisted into the document by the translator, 
which committed the ex-Chancellor to a support of Free Coinage 
by this country alone. This is not the fact. The only dispute 
as to the accuracy of the translator is as to his rendering ee 
Amerika’’ by aterm which is coextensive with the ‘‘United States.’ 

It is asserted that the Prince meant that a union of all the coun- 
tries of our half of the continent might make the experiment with 
some safety, but did not commit himself as to our doing it. This 
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however, as any one who reads the letter will see, is hypercritical | 
nonsense. The Prince is talking of our country and of no other, | 
and discussing a proposition made with regard to our national | 
policy and that alone. In calling the country by the unofficial name 
he but does what is common among Europeans of all nationalities. 
If an Englishman wrote that he thought ‘‘the States’? might | 
adopt bimetallism with safety, would it be argued that he must 
mean all the ‘‘States’’ on earth ? 

Like some others of Bismarck’s critics, Dr. White is very 
contemptuous of Bismarck’s acquaintance with economic matters, 
and quotes one authority to the effect that the Chancellor ex- 
pressed a regret that he had ever meddled with the monetary 
problem. We have not the least doubt that this report is authen- 
tic. We only need read Dr. White’s own account of the foolish 
things he was led into doing by the champions of the gold stand- 
ard, to appreciate the fact that Bismarck looks back upon that part 
of his career as the most calamitous he has to regret. The very men 
who befooled him into sweeping away the protective legislation, 
under which Germany had become a manufacturing country, also 
prevailed upon him to use the French war-indemnity to establish 
the British system of gold monometallism inGermany. At that time 
he did know very little of economic policy; but he went to school 
to experience, and a man of his greatness was sure to be an apt 
learner. One result was that in 1879 he effected the return of 
Germany to Protection, alleging the splendid success of the United 
States as justifying his abandoning the example of England, 
which was so much alleged by the German Free-Traders. His 
recent letter is but one of many indications that he would have 
made a change as complete in monetary policy, if he had not been 
prevented, first by the pressure of other questions, and then by his 
breach with the reigning Emperor. Dr. White, as a student of 
history, ought to know that the judgments of men of Prince 
Bismarck’s genius upon questions of practical statesmanship are 
not to be balanced against those of college professors, even though 
these have had the advantage of having served as amateur diplo- 
matists at the court of Berlin. 


Mr. MATTHEW STANLEY Quay is a very prominent actor in 
the present campaign. He stands next to Hanna in authority in 
the National Committee, which claims to stand for public honesty, 
and the authority of the courts of justice. Of his fitness for the 
former we shall not here speak. As to the latter, Mr. Quay’s 
public record is worth examining. Some years ago the State of 
Pennsylvania passed an excellent law to better equalize State 
taxation by levying heavier rates upon those corporations which 
enjoy natural monopolies, and have employed the State’s right of 
eminent domain to condemn private property for their own use. 
Such legislation has the sanction of economists of all schools now 
in existence, and it is actually practiced in several of our own 
States, as well as abroad. It is based on principles beyond ques- 
tion, and undoubtedly will be the common practice of all civilized 
countries inthe near future. The Supreme Court of this State, 
which has been told in open court by an Attorney-General that it 
is believed to be much too friendly to railroad corporations, 
found a clause in the State Constitution about equality of taxa- 
tion, which, in its crude sense, favored the railroads in this mat- 
ter, and that sense they gave to it, setting aside the law as uncon- 
stitutional. Did Mg. Quay meekly and calmly acquiesce in the high 
authority of the Supreme Court, as we are told that Mr. Debs 
and the working men should have acquiesced in the interpretation 
put upon the Sherman law to put down Trusts, when the United 
States Supreme Court discovered that the law did not apply to 
Trusts, but only to Trades’ Unions on the strike ? Far from it. 
Mr. Quay grew very righteously angry, and in that he had the 
sympathy of the greater part of his fellow citizens. In a published 
interview he spoke of the decision with the accent of anger, and 
more than hinted that its authors would be retired from the 
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bench as fast as the question of their re-election came before the 
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We do not know that Mr. Quay has retracted that frank 
expression of his purpose ; we hope he has not. But we do not 
think it can be brought into harmony with the lofty professions of 
reverence for Court decisions, and for the Supreme Bench, which 
is part of the present Republican contention. Nor do we see how 
that contention can be reconciled with the early Republican 
denunciations of the Dred Scott decision from the same Bench. 
The plain truth is, that even Courts may become the instruments of 
injustice and tyranny, and that our first duty is not that of rever- 
ence for the judiciary, but of reverence for justice. 


people. 








THE newsmongers send us from Europe the expression only 
of what the money-lending centres feel about the American elec- 
tion, those being also the centres of organized intelligence. Both 
in England and on the continent there is a great body of opinion 
which is sympathetic with the free silver movement, just because 
those who are suffering from the present artificial depression of 
prices hope that the action of the United States will force the 
hand of the European countries also. Everywhere the farmer ot 
the old world shares the losses and feels the eumities of the farmer 
of the new. ‘The agricultural classes in England and Germany 
especially are of this mind, and the cotton manufacturers are in 
entire agreement with them. Part, indeed, of the liveliness of 
English interest is due to the fact that they have every reason to 
expect a similar battle for silver at home; and it depends upon 
our use of our opportunities whether silver shall win, or the 
money-lenders shall perpetuate their hold on the commerce of the 
world. 

Senator Hoar, who has been visiting Europe, is much 
impressed with the existence and strength of this bimetallist senti- 
ment in England, France and Germany. He pleads it as a 
reason for supporting Mr. McKinley, as he believes that if elected 
he will make use of it to secure an international agreement in 
favor of silver. His case would be much stronger if he could 
show any earnestness in either the Republican Convention or its 
candidate in dealing with the question. The former gives the 
subject six words of the platform; the latter gives it the cold 
shoulder. Both seem so much in love with the beauties of the 
gold standard as to have no sense of the need of a change. If 
Mr. McKinley wants the votes of those who believe in even inter- 
national bimetallism, it is quite time for him to give them some 
assurance of his agreement with them by recognizing the evils of 
the appreciating gold standard, in place of lauding it to the skies 
as the most perfect attainable. 

What the gold standard faction, to whom the St. Louis Con- 
vention delivered over the party, think of this matter, is indicated 
by the contempt with which 7he 7imes of New York treats Mr. 
Hoar’s suggestion. It has the insolence to say that the American 
believers in international bimetallism can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand ; and it openly rejoices in the belief that there 
is not the smallest chance of any agreement with Europe on behalf 
of silver. If the former statement be true, the Republican party 
contains the largest number of hypocrites that ever were united 
in any organization. As to the latter, we agree with Zhe Times 
that no voluntary agreement need be expected from Europe. We 
can force bimetallism on England, and thus overcome the resist- 
ance on the Continent ; we never can persuade her. But it over- 
states, when it says that ‘‘the Bank of England would not con- 
sent to hold any important part of its metallic reserves in silver.’’ 
It is the fact that at one of the international conferences on the 
subject, that bank offered to hold as much of its metallic reserves 
in silver as Peel’s Bank Act would allow, if we and other coun- 
tries would go ahead and remonetize silver. They were not as 
afraid of free silver on our side of the Atlantic as has been 
assumed. 

Ir DOES not show a very lofty confidence in the triumph of 
their cause that the gold standard people are frightened at the 
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prospect of a fusion of the Quay faction of the Republicans in 
Philadelphia with the Democrats in support of a candidate for 
Sheriff belonging to the former. In the Republican Convention 
Mr. Crow was defeated by Mr. Miles, who stands for the anti- 
Quay Combine. In complete disregard of the recognized rules of 
the game, Mr. Crow then allowed himself to be put up as an inde- 
pendent candidate, and the candidate nominated by the Demo- 
crats withdrew in his favor. That this adjustment of matters 
would help Mr. Bryan was, of course, the cry taken up ; and the 
newspapers which support Mr. Miles have actually frightened the 
business community into a belief that the choice of one Republi- 
can rather than another will in some unimaginable way affect the 
issue of the national election. In this Mr. Miles’s friends have 
badly overreached themselves, as it has resulted in a demand for 
the withdrawal of both candidates. We can assure them that our 
expectation of Mr. Bryan’s election does"not depend in the least 
upon the defeat of Mr. Crow. The West and the South will see 
to that, whoever is chosen Sheriff of Philadelphia. 








AMERICA has the honor of entertaining two of the three 
young Scotch novelists who have succeeded in arousing a fresh 
interest in their own country, and in furnishing English readers 
with a form of fiction altogether free from the taint of the decad- 
ent school. The earlier Scotch novelists, with the partial excep- 
tion of John Galt, wrote of Scotland with English standards in 
their mind, and with a certain tone of apology for much that is 
most characteristic of Scotland, especially its religion. Sir Walter 
set the bad example in this, and carried it so far as to create the 
impression that he himself was not a member of the national 
kirk, of which in fact he was an elder. George Macdonald pro- 
duces much the same effect on the mind of his reader, through 
the antagonism of his Broad Church theology to the current Cal- 
vinism, and of his Highland temperament to the Lowland Saxon 
type. Stevenson was the first to write for Scotland, which needcd 
no apology ; but Barrie went beyond him in taking Scottish life 
on its least romantic side as his subject, and making the world 
feel the interest of even a Thrums. Crocket and ‘‘Ian Maclaren,”’ 
ministers by profession, are more sympathetic than even Barrie 
toward Scotch faith, the root of Scotch character. The practical 
triumph of all three in the book market shows that the popular 
heart is not touched by the secret or open lubricity of the English 
school, and can still relish things pure and of good report. In 
America their popularity has been as great as at home; and the 
visit of Mr. Barrie and of Dr. Watson to this country is among 
the welcome occurrenzes of this Fall. The latter enjoyed the 
friendship of Matthew Arnold, who admired him as_a preacher 
long before he thought of becoming an author. 





WE do not know whether it is any longer permissible to 
criticise a judicial decision in this country ; but we do not see how 
any friend of temperance can do other than deplore the perverse 
ingenuity with which the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
broken down our High License Law by removing all restrictions 
on the supply of liquor through social clubs. To this end the 
club is raised in this decision to the level of a man’s home, and 
the mere faiJure to mention clubs in the law is made a ground for 
allowing them to become virtual ‘‘ speak-easies ’’ for its evasion. 
This is almost as good as the English J. P.’s decision in the case of 
the boy brought up for stealing gooseberries. He made his clerk 
search Burns’ Justice of the Peace for ‘‘gooseberries,’’ but no 


mention of the article was found. ‘‘Ah, sirrah,’’ he said to the ] 


culprit, ‘‘ you get off this time because it was overlooked. But 
you won’t another time, for I'll write to the Queen and have it 
put in!” 

If it were a question only of existing clubs, the harm done by 
this decision would be comparatively small. It is, however, the 
experience of every community that tries to place the liquor 
traffic under strict regulation, that when clubs are allowed to dis- 
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tribute it without license, there is at once a growth of nominal 
clubs, which are nothing but agencies for the cheap and indis- 
criminate distribution of liquor to all sorts of people and at all 
hours, Sundays, included. 

The decision, at its close, refers us to the Legislature for a 
remedy for the harm done, not to the community, but to the 
saloons. It is, indeed, well that we have a Legislature to undo 
the harm inflicted upon the commonwealth by the courts, and a 
pity that it cannot always supply the remedy. An instance of this 
is the injury done by setting aside the law forbidding truck pay- 
ments in this State—a decision which has resulted in the continu- 
ance of a form of oppression of labor unknown in any other state, 


THE situation in England is not unlike that which existed 
during the Thirty Years’ War, when the Protestant sympathies of 
the country were stirred to the utmost, but King James al- 
ways was able to prevent action on behalf even of his own 
daughter—the Princess Elizabeth—by holding before Parliament 
the costs of interference. The leaders of both parties are at last 
agreed that England cannot afford to suffer the Sultan to carry 
any farther his policy of extermination against the Armenians. 
The more earnest and thoughtful elements in English society, 
which are not those that make the most stir in London, are quite 
of the same mind. But Zhe 7imes and the politicians of the Pal- 
merston and Disraeli schools are able to hold the nation somewhat 
in check by insisting that a single rash step may precipitate 
Europe in a great war, or worse still, may involve England single- 
handed with Russia, Germany and France. One of the unhappy 
features of the situation is that England has so isolated herself 
from the sympathies of the rest of the civilized world by her pol- 
icy of aggression, that when she tries to do a just thing, she has 
to act without support, or in the face of united opposition. It is 
the curse of selfishness in man or nation, that it paralyzes their 
influence when it might be of real use to the world. 

The friends of Armenia are hopeful that the Czar’s visit has 
had the effect of securing one supporter for the humane policy 
indicated by the Salisbury administration; and that he will not 
leave France before he has had an understanding to the same 
effect with M. Faure. It may be so; but the physically feeble 
and melancholy ruler of all the Russias is hardly a man on whom 
to rest great hopes of a vigorous policy. 





THE change which puts Count Matsukata at the head of the 
Japanese Ministry, and entrusts the management of foreign affairs 
to Count Okuma, is a curious illustration of the administrative 
situation in that country. The old aristocracy of birth has been 
replaced by one of talent, whose strength is constantly recruited 
by the adoption of new men who have shown themselves strong 
enough to be troublesome. But the supply of men who are com- 
petent to manage large affairs, especially in finance, is not great. 
Count Ito’s administration was weakened by the feebleness of its 
foreign policy since the war; but it fell, through the illness of its 
Secretary of the Treasury, who could not be replaced from among 
the Count’s supporters. his obliged its retirement from office, 
as Count Matsukata would not accept office under Count Ito, and 
he alone commanded the confidence of the country, or rather of its 
governing classes, in the matter of finance. The situation is 
the more complicated, as the Ministry must have the support 
of a majority in the National Parliament to get its policy car- 
ried out, and this is far from certain for the new combination. 
The political section which especially supported Count Ito now 
passes into opposition ; and it is not certain how far Counts Mat- 
sukata and Okuma can effect a new combination of sections, such 
as will give them a permanent working majority. It is agreed on 
all hands that if they can effect this, they will give Japan a vigor- 
ous and aggressive government. The pretentions of Russia in 
Corea and China will be antagonized much more vigorously than 
they were by Count Ito. 
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MILLS [IDLE FOR LACK OF HANDS. 





N some of the cotton mills of Osaka, the Manchester of Japan, 

‘a considerable number of spindles are lying idle in conse 
quence of want of hands.’’ Such is the statement we find in a 
recent report to the British Foreign Office, dealing with the trade 
of Hioya and Osaka, Japan, for the year 1895. Not from lack of 
orders, but from lack of hands, not from want of a ready market 
for the products of the mills, but from an inability to secure the 
needed operatives, do we find idle spindlesin Japan. It is not the 
difficulty of finding a market for their goods, but the scarcity of 
labor that is giving the Japanese cotton manufacturers anxiety. 

Such is the tenor of this British consular report in which we fur- 
ther read that ‘‘the scarcity of hands is principally due toa return 
of prosperity throughout the country (Japan), and people are 
therefore reluctant to’send their girls to factories.’’ 

What a contrast is this between the Japanese manufacturer, 
obliged to keep many of his spindles in idleness, not from lack of 
orders, but through his inability to secure the requisite number 
of operatives, and the American manufacturer, unable to find a 
market for his products, and besought by wage earners for work. 
So we see the American wage-earner begging work while the 
Japanese manufacturer is seeking hands. Thus, in America, 
wage-earners competing with one another for work, wages fall, 
while in Japan, manufacturers bidding against one another for 
hands, wages rise. And it is not only the wages of those directly 
concerned, and whose services are sought for by the cotton spin- 
ners of Japan, that rise. The wage rate over all the Japanese 
empire and in all employments is rising in sympathy. 

But why this great demand for goods of Japanese manufacture 
that the Japanese manufacturer finds himself unable to meet? 
Why is it that while the demand for the products of European and 
American spindles has grown duller, the demand for the products 
of Japanese spindles has grown more active? Why isit that while 
the manufacturers of Europe and America find it increasingly 
difficult to find a market for their products and harder and harder 
to find work for their mills, the manufacturers of Japan are unable 
to keep up with their orders,—find it impossible to increase the 
capacity of their mills as fast as the markets for their products 
grow? In short, why is it that the Japanese manufacturer pros- 
pers, while his erstwhile superior competitors of Europe and 
America move rapidly along the high road to ruin ? 

In America, in Europe, prices are falling ; in Japan they are 
undergoing a healthy rise. And what is it that makes this move- 
ment of prices in different quarters of the globe and in opposite 
directions possible? We note that prices are rising in Japan, yet, 
apparently, the demand for the Japanese products suffers no check, 
and we note in Europe and America that the fall in prices gives 
no stimulus to the demand for the products of the western world. 
On the contrary, even though we offer our products at lower 
prices, the market falls away. And yet the demand for Japanese 
manufactures grows enormously in spite of rising prices. 

So we note this anomalous, this contradictory movement of 
prices in different quarters of the globe, a movement that a quar- 
ter of a century ago would not have been thought possible. In 
fact, under conditions then existing, it would not have been pos- 
sible. But conditions have changed. Then the world had one 
common measure of value, now it has two. Then a rise in prices 
in one quarter of the globe and a co-incident fall in another would 
have been followed by enlarged demand for the products, and 
enlarged exports of products from that quarter in which prices were 
relatively lowest to that quarter in which they were highest, with 
the result that the equilibrium of prices would soon have been 
restored. But now all is different, for the world, in place of hav- 
ing one common measure of value, has two separate and distinct; 
instead of having a bimetallic measure of value it has a gold meas- 
ure of value in use by the nations of Western Europe and the 
United States, and a silver measure in use by the nations to the 
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south of us and in the Orient. And these two measures being 
separate and distinct, prices in silver and gold using countries are 
no longer bound together, but fluctuate independently of one 
another. 

So it is that we find prices falling in one half of the globe and 
rising in the other, for the simple reason that gold is growing 
dearer and silver cheaper: And as long as this tendency of silver 
to depreciate and gold to appreciate continues, prices will continue 
to rise in silver standard countries and fallin gold using countries, 
to the great detriment of all producers in the latter countries. 
And this rise in prices in silver using countries and fall in gold 
standard countries will not check the increasing demand for the 
products of the silver using peoples, or stimulate the diminishing 
demand for the products of gold using peoples, until either silver 
prices have so risen or gold prices so fallen as to equalize the 
divergence in the values of the two metals. 

In other words, silver prices remaining stable, gold prices must 
fall with the gold price of silver. If they do not, the products of 
the gold standard countries will be driven out of all neutral mar- 
kets by the products of silver using countries, while the producers 
in gold standard countries will suffer, at home, a growing compe- 
tition with the products of silver using peoples, which can be sold 
at rates absolutely ruinous to producers on the gold basis. And 
as prices in silver using countries have not changed materially 
with the fall in the gold price of silver, while prices in gold stan- 
dard countries have, in general, fallen in no such degree as silver, 
just such competition has been built up, a competition that has 
grown in severity just as the gold price of silver has fallen. 


Gold represents twice the value in silver that it did twenty- 
five years ago, and so the importer in gold standard America and 
Europe, importing from silver using countries and paying for what 
he imports practically the same price in silver as of old, can afford 
to offer for sale that which he imports at one half the gold price 
he formerly could. -Naturally this leads to increased demand for 
such goods, and, of necessity, a lessened demand for the products 
of domestic production, whose place is thus, in part, taken by the 
products of the silver using countries. This decreased demand is, 
of course, followed by lower prices in gold using countries, while 
the tendency of prices in silver using countries is to rise in response 
to the increzsed demands. But this tendency to rise has been held 
in check by an enlargement of production in such countries in 
response to the increased demands. Thus we find that though 
the silver using and paper using countries have greatly increased 
their exports of agricultural products to the gold standard coun- 
tries of Europe, especially to Great Britain, prices have not 
advanced, for production has kept pace with the increased 
demand. s* 


But when, as is now the case with the cotton manufacturers of 
Japan, the producers of silver using countries find themselves 
unable to cope with the increased demand silver prices rise. In 
1875, English yarns constituted 82 per cent. of the total of English 
and Bombay yarns sent to Hong Kong, China and Japan. In 
1894 the proportion of English yarns fell to 14.2 per cent. the 
exports of Bombay yarns increasing proportionately, or to. 85.8 
per cent. of the whole. Thus we see Bombay yarns displaced 
English yarns in the extreme Orient, but now the yarns of Osaka 
and Shanghai are displacing those of Bombay. India no longer 
enjoys the same bounty in the shape of a premium on gold as 
other silver using countries, for since the closing of the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver in June, 1893, the rupee has 


| been given a value enhanced above the value of its weight in 


silver. Consequently in exporting to China and Japan, India is 
handicapped, for in order to get the same number of rupees for his 
products as three years ago the Indian manufacturer must ask of 
his customers a higher price in silver. And this enhancement of 
the price of Indian yarns to the Chinese and Japanese consumer 
has of course acted as a protective tariff to the cotton manufact- 
urers of Osaka and Shanghai. So we find new mills springing 
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up in Osaka and Shanghai, and we find the Indian yarns driven 
out of Japan and on the point of being driven out of China. 
Japan is supplying yarns to China that formerly came from 
England and later from Bombay and the demand for Japanese 
yarns has grown just as the value of the rupee has been 
pushed above the value of silver. But this demand has in- 
creased so fast, that the Japanese manufacturers have been unable 
to keep up with it, with the inevitable result, that prices have 
risen. 

And as set forth in the report before referred to, ‘‘this rise in 
prices has, of course been accompanied by a similar rise in wages.”’ 
Thus is the lie given to the constantly reiterated assertion of our 
gold contractionists that free coinage would be disastrous to the 
wage-earner in that it would raise prices and hence the cost of 
living without raising wages. Wages have risen with the recent 
rise in prices in Japan, for this rise is itself but the result of the 
increased demand for Japanese products. Without this increase 
of demand any rise in prices would have been impossible and with 
this increased demand a rise in the rate of wages was inevitable, 
for increased demand for Japanese yarns meant an increased 
demand for Japanese labor, it meant that manufacturers striving 
to increase production by running their mills night and day and 
extending their plants would bid against one another for operatives. 
And higher wages for cotton operatives attracting laborers, both 
men and girls, to the cotton mills, lessened the number of hands 
available for other work, consequently decreased the competition 
among wage-earners for work and led to a general advance in the 
rate of wages outside of the cotton mills, 

As given in the British consular report from which we have 
already quoted, the average pay of common coolies in Japan rose 
from 27 sen during the latter part of 1894 to 33 sen for the latter 
half of 1895, the pay of carriers from 30 to 33 and 35 sen, of 
bricklayers from 45 and 50 to 55 and 60 sen, of carpenters from 
45 to 50 and 55 sen, of roofers from 50 to 60 sen, of wall plasterers 
from 55 and 60 to 65 and 7o sen, of mat weavers from 50 to 50 
and 55. Thus we see a general rise in wages of from 10 to 20 
percent. The sen is worth about half a cent of our money, so it 
will be seen that this rise in wages as great as it is in comparison 
with old Japanese wages is insignificant compared to the rate of 
wages in America and will prove, even if carried considerably 
further, no serious handicap to the Japanese manufacturer com- 
peting for our markets. 

Thus we see how cheap silver, or, more correctly, dear gold, 
is stimulating manufacturing in Japan. And how do the Jap- 
anese look upon their progress, what are their hopes, what do they 
believe the future has in store for them? Look, then, to the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from one of the leading newspapers of 
Tokio, and as given in the report already quoted from : 

‘‘ The period to receive instructions from Europe and Amer- 
ica has passed away, and the time to teach them has come. The 
day of dependency on the manufactures of other countries has 
gone and the time to supply them with our own manufactures has 
arrived. The epoch at which we stood in fear of them is suc- 
ceeded by one at which they stand in dread of us. When young 
Japan takes her full part on the stage of the world, Russia and 
England are the two countries with which she will come in col- 
lision as representatives of Western Powers; one from a military 
point, the other as a commercial power. Up to a few years ago 
the distance between them and us was considered great, but now, 
so far as our interests are concerned, we are in close proximity to 
them. 

‘‘England’s trade is recognized as predominant in the world, 
and Japan in this respect has been a boy before a giant. Now, 
however, the fluctuations in the coal market cause sleepless nights 
to the coal merchants of Wales, and the spinning industry of 
Osaka is likewise a source of anxiety to the manufacturers of 
Lancashire. ‘Their own intelligence does not cause much sensa- 
tion to our optimistic race, but they hear of our intelligence and 
dread it. What we feel most pleasure in is that our improvement 
in industries is alarming Englishmen. They fear us, and know 
us as a formidable rival, because not only can Japan manufacture 
what has been hitherto supplied by foreign nations, - she is 
even able to export to foreign countries. * * 





‘The manufactures of this country now encroach on the 
markets of the East, previously monopolized by England; it is, 
therefore natural that England feels jealous and is afraid of Japan. 

‘What England fears most in competition with Japan is the 
spinning industry. * * * ‘The actual condition in Lancashire 
shows conclusively how much British industry is suffering. Only 
a few mills could declare a dividend of four per cent., and many 
large ones are carrying on at a loss, while in. Japan all declared 
dividends of over five per cent., and some even fifteen and six- 
teen per cent. We have successfully beaten the spinners of Man- 
chester, but what we fear is that a second Manchester may be 
formed in either Bombay or Shanghai. It will, therefore, be 
necessary that, wherever there is profit to be found for Japanese 
spinners, the industry should be started, whether in Shanghai, 
Bombay or new ports in China, so that we may be prepared for 
the competition. 


‘‘In the supply of coal the English product is everywhere 
giving way to the Japanese, asa result of the fall in silver. In 
short, the difference of price in favor of Japanese manufacturers 
and producers having become greater, owing to the fall in silver, 
and the cost of manufacture being naturally cheaper in conse- 
quence of low rates of wages and abundance of coal, it is easy for 
Japanese to beat English manufacturers in the Oriental market.’’ 

And when they have beaten the English in the Oriental mar- 
kets they will enter into competition, they and their Chinese 
allies, for the home markets of the gold standard countries, and 
such competition, if we hold out to our competitors a bounty in 
the shape of a premium on gold, will prove as ruinous to our 
manufacturers as competition in the European markets with sil- 
ver-using India and paper-using Argentine has already proven 
ruinous to our farmers and planters. The only salvation of the 
gold-using countries from industrial destruction and the degrada- 
tion of their producing classes to a level akin to that of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese coolie laborer lies in the restoration of bimetal- 
lism. Silver will not degrade the American wage-earner to the 
condition of the Mexican peon, the Indian ryot or the Chinese 
coolie, but adherence to the gold standard will. It is in adher- 
ence to the appreciating gold standard that lies the danger to our 
civilization. If we adhere to it, wealth will accumulate in the 
hands of the few, our producing classes will be impoverished, our 
social order will crumble and civilization retrograde. If the 
Western world would not relapse into a second period akin to the 
dark ages, we must awaken from our lethargy, and disenthrall our 
producing classes from the grievous burden of falling prices that 
is grinding them down to impoverishment, while building a mon- 
eyed oligarchy on their sufferings. American voters can apply 
the remedy and save the Republic—save western civilization from 
a relapse into barbarism such as followed the downfall of Roman 
civilization—a downfall brought about by the same causes that 
now threaten to engulf us, namely, an appreciating measure of 
value and resulting centralization of wealth in a few hands. 

American votets, we repeaf, can apply the remedy that can 
alone save the Republic and western civilization from disintegra- 
tion. Will they apply it or will they permit themselves to be 
deluded until their liberty is so undermined that it will be impos- 
sible for them to recover it ? 


MAJOR McKINLEY ON THE WRONG TRACK. 
PROM Mr. McKinley’s numerous addresses of Saturday last we 

cull one statement that is axiomatic. It is this: ‘‘Prices all 
along the line have declined and with them the hope and comfort 
of the American people have also declined.’’ There we have a 
concise statement of the direct cause of the industrial stagnation 
that hangs over our people. To use Mr. McKinley’s own words, 
never has business been poorer, never has industrial distress been 
greater ; never have the enterprise and progress of the country 
been so retarded. And all this is directly attributable to the fall 
in prices that has undermined the profits of industry, destroyed 
the incentive to production, led to the closing down of mills and 
factories, consequent lack of employment for wage-earners, busi- 
ness depression and universal distress, Truly, as Mr. McKinley 
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says, prices have fallen, and as prices have fallen so has the wel- 
fare of the American people been undermined, until at last poverty 


and despair have taken the place of hope and plenty around the | 


firesides of thousands of Americans, once prosperous and cheerful 
toilers, while thousands of others—bereft of home through the 
insidious fallin prices that has made it impossible for producers 
to earn interest charges, and caused property to so depreciate that 
when sold at foreclosure sale it brings less than the face value of 
the mortgage—have been turned out on the highways to tramp 
for work. 

That the fall in prices is the direct cause of the industrial 
depression that has grown upon us is irrefutable. Mr. McKinley 
admits it; he goes further; he explicitly lays the alarming multipli- 
cation of business disasters and general trade depression at the 
door of falling prices. Clearly enough prosperity will not return 
until the fall in prices is checked, until the property that debtors 
must rely upon to pay their debts ceases to depreciate. But 
wherein does Mr. McKinley find the cause of this disastrous fall 
in prices? 

Many of his gold idolatrous supporters have declared that a 
fall in prices, far from being injurious, is beneficial to the great 
majority of our people. We have been told that the further prices 
fall the further will wages go and on this ground have appeals 
been made to wage-earners to support the depreciating gold 
standard. 

‘The further you can force down prices, the better it will be for 
you, for the dollar you receive as wages will go further in pro- 
viding you with the necessaries and comforts of life just as prices 
fall,’’ is the oft heard demagogic appeal made to wage-earners by 
erstwhile antagonists of organized labor who have organized 
among themselves to depress wages and who now pose as the 
friends of labor. But the wage-earner is fully alive to the fact 
that he must earn the dollar before he can spend it, that to earn 
the dollar he must find employment and that the chances of 
employment are diminished just as are the profits of the employer, 
for as the profits of the employer, whether he be farmer or man- 
ufacturer or miner, are undermined, so will be the stimulus to 
industry and enterprise will lag. 

Unless the employer of labor can realize from the sale of his 
goods sufficient money to recompense him for the outlay he has 
had to make, unless the money he receives from the sale of his 
goods will cover the cost of production,—the wages paid to labor, 
and the cost of raw material—sooner or later he will cease pro- 
duction with the result that his employees will be forced to seek 
employment elsewhere. But such employment will be next to 
impossible to find, for employers have no need of additional hands 
save when extending their enterprises and adding to the pro- 
ductive capacity of their plants. And no employer will strive to 
increase production, no farmer will have incentive to bring more 
acres under cultivation, no manufacturer incentive to enlarge his 
mill, unless the farmer can sell his crops and the manufacturer the 
output of his mill fora sum of money sufficient to pay the outlay 
necessitated by production and, after payment of the interest on 
the capital he has invested and the incidental expenses of produc- 
tion that are necessary to keep farmand mill up to their full pro- 
ductive capacity, leave him a profit besides. Men who have their 
capital invested in industrial enterprises will continue production 
even though the sum remaining to them from the sale of their 
products, after paying the actual cost of production, falls short of 
meeting taxes and interest charges. These charges run on 
whether farm is tilled or not, whether factory is running or 
idle, and these charges must be paid or the property will be sold 
to satisfy the claims of the tax gatherer and money lender. So 
even though the producer cannot earn enough to meet such fixed 
charges he will continue to produce so long as production yields 
him anything above the actual outlay inseparable from production 
which he can apply to such charges and thus diminish the drain 


on his resources. 
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But it is quite evident that such producer will have no incen- 
tive to enlarge production. No man will borrow money to enter into 
production or invest money of his own in farm or factory, no man 
will bring a new farm under tillage or build a new factory, unless 
he is reasonably sure that he can sell the products which he can 
raise on such farm or make in such factory, at prices that will 
yield him a profit over the actual cost of production, and after 
paying taxes and all incidental expenses, more than sufficient to 
pay a fair rate of interest on the amount of capital invested. No 
man will invest money of his own in an industrial pursuit and suf- 
fer the risks of production unless he feels that he can earn more 
with his money so invested than such money would yield him if 
loaned out at interest, and no man will borrow money to invest in 
a productive enterprise unless he feels that he can earn with such 
borrowed money more than he has to pay for its use. 

So there is only incentive for employers to extend produc- 
tion, bring new acres under cultivation, open new mines and 
build new factories, when prices are rising and there is certainty 
that money invested in thus extending production will yield a 
profit to the investor. Thus it is that there is the greatest 
demand for labor when prices are rising, for then it is that 
employers are extending production, and have need of additional 
hands. And when the demand for labor is greatest then the 
wage-earner finds readiest employment and best wages. Conse- 
quently it is when prices are rising that the wage-earner finds it 
easiest to earn the dollar, and so it is that he prospers when prices 
are rising. Andon the contrary when prices are falling the wage- 
earner meets adversity, for as prices fall the profits of industry 
fall, as the profits of industry fall production is curtailed and 
wage-earners are thrown into enforced idleness, and when wage- 
earners are thrown out of work and obliged to compete among one 
another for work, wages must fall. 

The wage-earner is primarily a producer, and the pay he 
receives is in effect the price which the employer agrees to pay 
him for his share of the product. Thus the employer buying out 
the wage-earner’s interest in the product becomes the sole owner. 
It follows, of course, that the greater the price the employer can 
get for this product the higher will be the price he can pay the 
wage-earner for his share of the product, and it is also evident 
that the more is produced the more shares will the wage-earner 
have to sell. So it is when prices are rising, when the profits of 
industry are such as to stimulate to increased production, and 
when production is most active that the wage-earner finds greatest 
prosperity, and so is refuted the oft-repeated assertion of the gold 
contractionist supporters of Mr. McKinley that falling prices are 
beneficial to wage-earners. 

With such economic sophistries workingmen who know how 
the struggle for a livelihood has become harder as prices have 
fallen, have little patience. Nor have they inclination to listen 
patiently to the interested advice given them by those who now 
pose as their friends, but who they have known as the organizers 
of trusts and combines designed to raise prices while depressing 
wages. Mr. McKinley is, therefore, wise in candidly admitting 
that which it is impossible to refute, namely that the decline in 
prices has brought untold misery to our people. In declaring the 
fall in prices to be the direct cause of our sufferings Mr. McKin- 
ley treads on solid ground, and he is on the right path when he 
looks to a check to the fall in prices as the remedy for our ills. 
But this brings us back to the question, wherein does‘Mr. McKin- 
ley find the cause of this disastrous fall in prices? And here Mr. 
McKinley departs from solid ground. From this point he goes 
off on the wrong track. 

It is of course in tariff changes that he finds the cause of the 
fall in prices that has brought down around the heads of our pro- 
ducing classes untold miseries. But the facts of our industrial 
history do not bear out this assumption. On the contrary, they 
refute it. The fall in prices was not inaugurated two years ago 
with the enactment of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, or four years 
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ago with the election of Mr. Cleveland and a Congress pledged to 
tariff reform. It is from 1873, not 1893, that we trace the fall in 
prices, and with one notable break and two momentary checks 
the course of prices has been steadily downward ever since that 
year, twenty-three years ago, when the efforts of the money- 
lenders of London, directed with a view of enhancing the value of 
gold by discarding silver, were crowned with succes®. Surely, 
tariff changes can not be held accountable for the fall in prices 
during this long period. 

In considering this fall in prices it must first be premised that 
for a quarter of a century prior to 1873 the tendency of prices had 
been upward. This upward movement of prices found its source, 
and gained its stimulus in the gold discoveries of California and 
Australia. These discoveries led to a greatly increased produc- 
tion of gold available for use as money, and as the money of the 
world was thus increased in volume by the injection of large 
quantities of gold, money was naturally cheapened and prices 
rose. Then, when during the latter sixties, the production of 
gold fell off, the production of silver was greatly increased, and so 
the world’s money kept on increasing in volume. And the 
world’s money increasing in quantity, even faster than the rapidly 
growing demands for money, prices steadily rose, until, in 1872, 
the general level of prices was a good thirty per cent. above the 
price level of 1849. 

But in 1873 came a change. For some years the world’s pro- 
duction of gold had been diminishing, and then, just as the need 
of an enlarged use of silver as money to take the place of the 
diminishing production of gold available for coinage purposes was 
clearly apparent, such use was interdicted by the western nations. 
Germany established the gold standard in the place of silver. 
She went further, closed her mints to silver, and actually pre- 
pared to melt down her silver coin with a view to exchanging it 
for gold. In the meanwhile, we had closed our miuts to silver, 
and when Germany commenced to sell her silver in the London 
market for gold, there was only one market in which the London 
bullion brokers could dispose of such silver—that made by the 
French mints. And then France, just emerged from a disastrous 
war and loaded down with an enormous indemnity payable by its 
terms in gold, became alarmed and suspended the coinage of 
silver. 

Thus was the demand for gold enhanced, and as the demand 
was enhanced, gold grew dearer. Then, of course, it took more 
of the products of labor to buy this dear gold dollar. In other 
words, prices fell, And down they went, bringing disaster in 
their wake, until what happened ? Until there came tariff changes ? 
No; until the American people, revolting at the demonetization 
of silver and the insufferable trade depression, forced the partial 
restoration of silver to its place as money. Free coinage of silver 
as of old. they failed to re-establish. This the money-lenders 
defeated. But the Bland Act was passed providing for the pur- 
chase and coinage of not less than $2,000,000 worth of silver 
monthly. 

Thus was a monthly addition to our currency provided for, 
money was cheapened and prices rose. Prosperity returned to 
our people, and our material development went forward at great 
bounds. This increased demand for and this 
development should have been accompanied with increased issues 
of money. ‘Then it would have gone on unchecked. But no pro- 
vision for additional coinage over that directed by the Bland Act 
was provided for, consequently the demand for money outran the 
supply, money grew dearer and prices fell. The reaction set in 
in 1883, and down prices went until 1888 and 1889, when great 
issues of credit money checked the fall. But there was no basis 
for this credit inflation. Consequently it collapsed. The Baring 
failure was but one of the land marks of this credit collapse. 
Down again went prices, and lower than ever, until in July, 1892, 
they were nearly 1o per cent. lower than at the close of 1890. 


made money, 


Then, and coincident with the election of Mr. Cleveland, prices | credit, retailers hesitate to sell to the farmer 
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rose sharply and continued to rise until after his inauguration. 
It would be fair to ask Mr. McKinley if this rise had its origin 
in the hope of tariff revision. But we will answer for Mr. McKin- 
ley. Of course it did not. It was the failure of the European 
harvests of the year before, which enabled our farmers to dispose 
of their phenomenally large harvests of that year at fair prices, that © 
was the stimulus to this rise. The farmers receiving more for their 
produce than the years before, spent more. They increased their 
purchases of manufactured goods, and while this stimulus lasted 
we had a fleeting prosperity. But this stimulus soon exhausted 
itself, and down went prices, and still down they go. 

This is the evidence given by the movement of prices as 
to the cause of falling prices, and what does it prove? Con- 
clusively that legislation affecting the value of money is the cause 
of the fall in prices, that Mr. McKinley in attributing such 
fall in prices to tariff changes is wrong. But there is one more 
bit of conclusive evidence. Great Britain is the one great free 
trade nation. Tariff revision in the United States toward a lower 
scale has, we are told, increased the demand for British goods. 
So our tariff changes of three years ago should have raised 
British prices. But the general level of British prices has fallen, 
fallen as shown by Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables 13 per cent. since 
1892, and the election of Mr. Cleveland. And so again is Mr. 
McKinley refuted, so again is it shown that the cause of the fall 
in prices of the past three years is not to be found in tariff 
changes. It is legislation affecting the value of gold—the closing of 
the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, and the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act—that has caused the 
recent fall in prices, this and nothing else. 

So Mr. McKinley is on the wrong track in seeking the cause 
of our distress. The track he is following carries him away from 
the cause of falling prices, and as he is on the wrong track as to 
the cause, he is of necessity on the wrong track as to the remedy. 
The cause is not low tariff, and the remedy is not high tariff. 
The cause is the appreciation of gold caused by discarding silver, 
the remedy is the restoration of silver to its place as money. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE. 


ERE is a recent diagnosis of the ills that beset us by Major 
McKinley. ‘‘In a single word, the trouble with the country 
is a lack of confidence.’’ 

Well of course, Major, there is a lack of confidence. But what 
is the cause of this lack of confidence and what are you going to 
do to remedy this mutual distrust among men, this distrust that 
men have of the ability of would be buyers to pay for what they 
buy, that goes by the name of lack of confidence? Are you going 
to restore confidence by still further depressing prices, by causing 
the property of debtors on which they must rely for the payment 
of their debts to still further depreciate ? 

By destroying the value of the property which debtors must 
sell in order to secure the funds to enable them to pay their debts 
you cannot restore confidence. Yet this is what the gold contrac- 
tionists propose when they insist on the contraction of our currency 
so that our monetary system may be firmly established on the gold 
Falling prices bankrupt merchants and the bankrupting 
And bankrupting our 


basis. 
of merchants can never bring confidence. 
merchants, ruining our producers, impoverishing our wage-earners 
is just what we are doing by adhering to the gold standard. How 
then can we restore confidence by pursuing the gold standard ? 
Truly, there is a lack of confidence. But there is a reason for 
this loss of confidence. It is the impoverishment of our merchants 
through depreciation of their stock that is driving them into in- 
solvency, it is the steady fall in prices of all those things upon 
which men rely to pay their debts. The banks hesitate to ad- 
vance credit to manufacturers, the manufacturers hesitate to sell 
to merchants on credit, the merchants fear to give retailers 
and wage-earner 
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save for cash. This is what we call lack of confidence. The 
banks lack confidence in the ability of manufacturers to pay their 
indebtedness, the manufacturers lack confidence in the ability of 
merchants to pay their notes when due, the merchant lacks con- 
fidence in the ability of the retailer to pay and the retailer in the 
ability of his customers to pay. So trade languishes. 

But is there no occasion for this loss of confidence so disas- 
trous to trade and industry ? Assuredly there is. Banks have the 
best of reasons for doubting the ability of manufacturers to pay, 
manufacturers have the best of reasons for doubting the ability of 
merchants to pay, and so on, through all the channels of trade, he 
who has goods for sale has the best of reasons for doubting the 
ability of would be purchasers to pay for what they want to buy 
on credit. And what is the reason? Isit dishonesty of debtors ? 
Not at all. It is the depreciation of property, that drives erst- 
while solvent debtors into insolvency by the thousands. 

The merchant who buys goods from the manufacturer giving 
his note in payment relies on the sale of the goods bought to put 
him in funds to pay the note. If he cannot sell these goods, then 
he cannot pay such note unless he can provide for the payment 
out of the capital he has invested in his business. So as prices 
fall the payment of debts becomes doubtful, for on a falling market 
it is ever difficult to effect sales. Why? Because buyers hold off 
and buy only for immediate wants, believing that to-morrow they 
can buy cheaper than to-day. So debtors dependent on their 
ability to sell their property to put themselves in funds to pay 
their indebtedness are driven to default when prices fall. Truly 
then there is a real reason for this lack of confidence, and that 
reason is falling prices. 

We are told that the fear of the election of Mr. Bryan is the 
disturbing factor. But did ever fear of rising prices bring about 
loss of confidence? Far from it. The property of debtors is the 
foundation of confidence and you cannot disturb confidence by 
making this property more valuable, by strengthening the basis 
on which confidence rests. That which will enable debtors to 
meet their indebtedness can alone bring confidence, and that which 
will enable debtors to pay their debts, is a rise in prices such as 
will enable debtors to sell their property and realize from such sale 
sufficient funds to pay their indebtedness. The greater the value 
of the property of debtors over and above the amount of their debts, 
the more firmly established will be their credit, the stronger the 
confidence of creditors in their ability to pay and the more willing 
will sellers be to extend credits. It is the election of Mr. Bryan 
and a rise in prices that will restore confidence. Falling prices 
are the cause of the loss of confidence and so long as this cause 
remains to disturb confidence, confidence cannot return. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


ITHOUT haste! Without rest! 
Bind the motto to thy heart : 
Bear it with thee as a spell ; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well ! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom ; 
Bear it onward to the tomb ! 


Haste not! Let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ! 
Ponder well, and know the right. 
Onward, then, with all thy might! 
Haste not! Years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by ; 

Go and dare, before you die : 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 
Glorious 'tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ! 
Duty be thy polar guide— 
Do the right whate’er betide ! 
Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 
—Anonymous Translation from Goethe, 





Educate women and you educate the teachers of men ; if the 
child is father to the man, the woman forms the man in educating 
the child. The cause of female education is, then, even in the 
most selfish sense, the cause of mankind at large. 
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A woman, Fraulein Marie Schwartz, has been made for the 
first time director of a girl’s public school in Vienna. All the 
male teachers in the city protested against the appointment. 
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Physicial beauty is what all women should strive to attain. 
Unless the health is good a woman becomes peevish and irritable. 
A plain woman with a good figure, well developed chest, good 
complexion and happy, contented mind, is more attractive than a 
beautiful woman with neither health nor contentment. 
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A woman may be of great assistance to her husband in bus- 
iness by wearing acheerful smile. A man’s perplexities and gloom 
are increased a hundredfold when his wife has a continual scowl 
on her brow ; whereas, a cheerful wife is a rainbow set in the sky 
when her husband’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests. 

¥ 

Miss Katherine E. Conway owns what she calls a “‘literary 
dog,’’ although he does not live up to his breeding either in his 
affections or in his treatment of his mistress. He was brought up 
by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and given to Miss Conway, who 
pursues with him a method that would spoil an ordinary animal. 
She allows him the freedom of her study,.and he does not hesitate 
to disturb her at any moment when he wants petting, and that is 
often. She has always called her dogs ‘‘Kaiser,’’ for what reason 
she does not say, and the present object of her solicitude is 
“*Kaiser IIT.’’ 
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Miss Mamie Dickens, the eldest daughter of the great 
novelist, makes her home at quaint old Dunton rectory, in the 
town of Brentwood, in Essex, England. The love of flowers, 
which in her amounts to a passion, is fully gratified in this beau- 
tiful country. Her real life work consists in ministering to the 
poor and sick and needy. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


66 HE secret of a bad complexion,’’ said a well-known physi- 
sician, recently, ‘‘is a bad digestion, and we generally 
trace that to a bad liver. One of the best remedies for a sluggish 
liver is cheap and pleasant. Dieting is the secret of the cure. 
The best liver regulator for persons of sedentary habits—and 
those are the ones whose complexions are muddy—is to be found 
in apples, eaten baked if they are not well digested when eaten 
raw. I attended the pupils at a well-known boarding school, and 
among them was a country girl whose complexion was the envy 
of all her associates. I found that she was a very light eater at 
her meals, but she had a peculiar custom of taking a plate of 
apples to her room at night and eating them slowly as she studied 
her lessons. This was her regular practice. Some of the other 
girls in the institution took it up, and I know asa result of my 
personal investigation that the apple-eating girls had the best com- 
plexions of any in the school ’’ 
yk 
To make an excellent drink for an invalid, place in a large 
pan a quarter of a pound of fine fresh oatmeal, six ounces of white 
sugar and half a lemon cut into small pieces. Mix with a little 
warm water; then pour over it one gallon of boiling water, stir- 
ring all together thoroughly, and use when cold. This makes a 
most refreshing and strengthening drink. If preferred, raspberry 
vinegar, citric acid or any other flavoring may be used instead of 
the lemon. More oatmeal may be used if desired. 


re 


A simple disinfectant to use in a sick-room is made by put- 
ting some ground coffee in a saucer and in the centre a small 
piece of camphor gum. Light the gum witha match. As the 
gum burns allow the coffee to burn with it. The perfume is 
refreshing and healthful as well as inexpensive. 

** 

Major-General Drayson, of the English army, has made a 
special study of the art of breathing, and is now free from coughs, 
colds, sore-throats and other ailments, from which he suffered as 
a young man. He declares food and liquid insignificant in com- 
parison with air in the support of life. A man may live for days 
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without food, but he dies in a few minutes without air. Rapid 
bre :thing in pure air, making forty or fifty deep inhalations per 
minute (the usual number is about twenty), is his panacea for 
the immediate recovery from headache, toothache, pains in the 
heart, restlessness and sleeplessness. He recommends for the 
latter walking about the room, to make sure of not breathing the 
same air a second time. He considers it an advantage in some 
cases to place a handkerchief over the nostrils, and filter the air 
as it passes through the lungs, then forcing it out throvgh the 
mouth. By continued lack of proper oxidation the blood becomes 
permanently bad, and tissue of the same character is formed from 
it, with the result of impairing the health. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





Y gran'pa is a funny man. 
He's Scotch as he can be. 
I tries to teach him all I can, 
But he can’t talk like me. 
I've told him forty fousand times, 
gut ‘taint a bit of use. 
He always says a manus a “‘imon’’ 
And calls a house a ‘‘hoose.’’ 


He plays with me most ev'ry day 
And rides me on his knee. 
He took me to a picnic once 
And dressed up just like me. 
He says I ama ‘“‘bonny bairn”’ 
And kisses me, and when 
I asks him why he can’t talk right 
He says, “I dinna ken.” 
sut me and him has lots of fun. 
He’s such a funny man. 
I dance for him and brush his hair 
And loves him all { can, 
I calls him Anjrew—that’'s his name— 
And he says I can’t talk, 
And then he puts my plaidie on 
And takes me for a walk. 
I tells him forty fousand times. 
But ’taint a bit of use. 
He always says a man’s a “‘mon’”’ 
And culls a house a ‘‘hoose.”’ 
. . . . - . 

There is nothing gained in the government of children by 
threatening that which is not performed. 

The futility of the habit of saying to a little one that if he is 
not good the mother will do so and so, followed by the failure to 
do it, was well exemplified the other day. 

In reply to the remark, ‘‘If Mary is not quiet, mother will 
have to put her hat on and go away,’’ the three-year-old daughter 
said, ‘‘Mamma, I jes’ wish you would go dis time.”’ 

3 
* 

Perhaps the most complete and satisfactory nursery that 
could be imagined is that which a Pittsburg physician has _pro- 
vided for his children. . By its appointments it is possible to carry 
on housekeeping in all its details in miniature. In one corner of 
the room there is a well-equipped kitchen with everything that a 
wee cook could wish for, not in the shape of toys, but practical 
utensils that can be used as ordinary kitchen ware. The children 
can and often do prepare meals to which they invite their parents. 
They have everything that can be found in a house reproduced in 
miniature for that playroom. 


RF 


A boy of seven protested earnestly after his holidays against 
being sent back to school. 

‘‘What,’’ said his father, ‘‘don’t you want to go to school ?”’ 

“Ves, but not to that school.’’ 

‘‘And why not to that one?’’ 

‘*Because they want to teach me a lot of things that I don’t 
know anything about.’’ 

ok 

A mother in Badbyhood tells of her four-year-old Dora, who 
went across the street to play with a neighbor’s child, but finding 
her gone, came back, sobbing bitterly. I rather laughed at her, 
saying, ‘‘What a foolish little girl !’’ My friend looked up from 
her book, saying, ‘‘Did you ever think that the disappointments 
that come to a child seem as much tothem as do our greater 
troubles to us? My dear, if you have some great trouble and tell 
it to me, you would think me most hard-hearted to merely say, 
‘You foolish woinan !’’’ I saw the point as I never had _ before, 
and Dora was soon made happy by mamma’s sympathy and a 
promise of a walk later on, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY THE SHERMAN ACT. 


To MR. WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir :—Being a reader of your valuable paper I ask you to answer 
briefly through your columns the following questions. Is there any law in 
force at present authorizing the coinage of silver dollars, and if not, under 
what authrity are they being coined? I am, yours for bimetallism, 

Hookstown, Pa. CLARK THOMPSON. 

The coinage of standard silver dollars is authorized by the 
Act of July 14. 1890, commonly known as the Sherman Act, and 
it is under authority of this Act that silver dollars are now being 
coined. The Sherman Act directed the purchase of 4 500,000 
ounces of silver monthly, and the issue of Treasury notes in pay- 
ment therefor, which Treasury notes, the redemption of which 
in either gold or silver coin at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was provided for, were made full legal tender 
in payment of all debts, public and private, ‘‘except where 
otherwise stipulated in the contract.’’ The third section of the 
Act further provided ‘‘ that the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
each month, coin two million ounces of the silver bullion 
purchased under this Act into standard silver dollars until the 
first day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall coin as much 
as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treas- 
ury notes herein provided for,’’ etc. 

The first part of this section has, of course, expired by limi- 
tation, but the last part directing the coinage, out of the silver 
purchased, of so many silver dollars as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the redemption of the Treasury notes, remains in force. 
Thus it rests with the Secretary of the Treasury to direct the 
coinage of the silver bullion purchased under the Sherman Act at 
his discretion. He may suspend the coinage entirely, as was 
recently done, or direct the coinage of standard silver dollars out 
of the bullion purchased to the full capacity of the mints. 

The Sherman Act, which was approved July 14, 1890, went 
into operation thirty days later. For thirty-nine months there- 
after it remained in force, purchasing clause and all, although 
during the months of the memorable struggle over the repe «1 of 
this clause the Secretary of the Treasury took time by the fore- 
lock and arbitrarily refused to purchase silver to the full amount 
directed by the Act. Thus we find that during the four months 
—July 1st to November 1, 1893—Mr. Carlisle purchased but 
11,917,658;%%5 ounces of silver. He should have purchased 4, 500,- 
000 a month, or 18,000,000 ounces. The repealing Act, thus 
anticipated by Mr. Carlisle in direct violation of Federal statute, 
was finally passed by Congress and approved by the President, 
November 1, 1893. It provided ‘‘that so much of the Act 
approved July 14, 1890 (The Sherman Act), * * * asdirects 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase, from time to time, sil- 
ver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,5v0,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market 
price thereof * * * be, and the same is hereby repealed.’’ 
Thus was the purchasing clause repealed, but all other provisions 
of the Act, and among others, the provision authorizing the coin- 
age of silver dollars out of the silver purchased thereunder 
remained in force. 

Since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
purchases of silver by the United States have been restricted to 
the silver contained in gold deposits, small fractions of silver 
retained in payment for the preparation of fine silver bars, and 
uncurrent and mutilated domestic coin. This silver is available 
for the subsidiary coinage. But while the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman Act was in force, 168,674,682 ounces of silver were 
purchased of a coinage value upwards of $216,000,000. Some of 
this was at once coined under the provisions of the act that made 
the coinage of $2,000,000 standard silver dollars monthly, until 
July 1, 1891, or for a period of ten months, obligatory, and since 
that time the coinage has been carried on intermittently. But 
there still remains some one hundred and twenty-five miilion of 
ounces uncoined. This butlion, which is counted as part of the 
cash in the Treasury at a value of $116,000,000 may be coined at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and as it has a 
coinage value of $162,000 000 a seignorage of $46,000,000 will 
accrue to the government from such coinage. The authority to 
direct the coinage of this silver is vested with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and this authority he is exercising in a half-hearted 
way. It will be remeznbered that the Fifty-third Congress passed 
the so-called ‘‘ seignorage bill,’’ taking from the Secretary of the 
Treasury his discretion in the matter of this coinage and making 














































it obligatory upon him to coin such silver, but President Cleve- 
land, ever opposed to an extended use of silver, vetoed the bill. 
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And so the coinage of the silver purchased under the Sherman | 


Act has dragged on, and the great bulk of the silver bullion in 
the Treasury purchased under the Sherman Act awaits the 
inauguration of Mr. Bryan and the appointment of a Secretary of 
the Treasury who will direct the coinage of such silver. 
4CTION. 


CURRENCY CONTR. 








Mr. Wharton Barker, Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

Dear Sir—Gold standard advocates contend that there were less than 
$20 per capita in circulation in 1865. I have often seen it stated that there 
were more than $50 at that time. Can and will you state the facts in regard 
to the circulation from 1865, the close of the Civil War, down to the present ? 
Also please cite official reports confirming the same. I think I read a report 
made by Secretary MecCull ough in '65, stating that there was $57 per capita, 
and that the country was practically out of debt, that the war debt of less 
than three billion was being rapidly paid off, and that general prosperity 


prevailed. 
The silver cause is a g in this State at a rapid and lasting rate. 


Mr. Bryan must and will be elected. 


Yours truly, 
Hastings, Nebraska, W. G. WILLOUGHBY. 

On the 1st of September, 1865, the debt of the United States, 
recorded in the books of the Later reached its maximum. It 
then footed up to the stupendous total of $2,845,907,626, or less 
the cash in the Treasury to $2,757,689,571. But of this great 
debt, not much more than 4o per cent. consisted of bonded indebt- 
edness, much more than half of the recorded indebtedness consist- 
ing of various notes of the United States, interest bearing and 
other, that had been issued during the war to meet the bills incur- 
red by the government, and in payment of the troops. These 
notes were issued as money, and were in general use as such. In 
the annual Treasury report for 1867, the issues and the respective 
amounts of these notes outstanding on September ist, 1865, are 
given as follows : 








Certificates of Indebtedness. . . ..... . + © $ 85,093,000 
Five per cent. Legal Tender Notes... .... + 33,954,230 
Compound Interest Legal Tender Notes. . . . . 217,024,160 
Seven Thirty Notes i ks sue o » * (390j}000,000 
United States Legal Tender Notes | Greenbacks) . 433,160,569 
Precuone Currency «5 6 66 ee ww 26,344,742 

ROS ce Se we Ore - $1,625,576, 701 


Thus we see that there had been issued and were outstanding 
on September ist, 1855, upwards of $1,600,000,000 of U.S. 
notes, all of which were available for use as money. But this is 
not all. There were also in circulation National Bank notes to an 
amount of $146,137,860 and State Bank notes to the amount of 
$142,919,638. ‘ t hus, aside from the United States notes amount- 
ing to $1,625,576,701 there were bank notes to an amount of 
$289,057,498 in circulation, or a total of $1,914,634,199. Of silver 
and gold there was none in circulation save on the Pacific slope, 
where perhaps there was as much as $25,000,000 in use. So the 
money in the United States on September 1st, 1865, footed up to 
the enormous total of $1,939,634,199. Of this the Treasury held 
$88,218,055, thus leaving the volume of money in circulation at 
$1,851,416,144. The population at that time being estimated at 
34,748,000, this gives a per capita circulation of $53.28. 

Recent Treasury estimates, purporting to give the amount of 
money in circulation in 1865, exclude all the interest bearing notes, 
and thus a result very different from the truth is arrived at. Thus 
are the ‘‘ 7.30 notes,’’ the compound interest legal tender notes, 
etc. excluded on the ground that they were not money but bonds. 
But there is no more reason for excluding these notes from esti- 
mates of the amount of money in circulation on that date, than 
there would be to exclude greenbacks and treasury notes from the 
estimates of money in circulation at this time. It is true that 
many of the interest bearing notes were held by the banks asa 
part of their legal reserves, but so, at this time, do we find green- 
backs and Treasury notes held in the same way, and we do not 
think of excluding them from our estimates of money in circula- 
tion. The‘‘ 7.30 notes’’ taking the place of non-interest bearing 
notes in the vaults of the banks, such non-interest bearing notes 
were released for general circulation. But not only did the ‘‘7-30 
notes’’ serve as money in making up the bank reserves, but they 
passed from hand to hand as money. And for this use the ‘‘7.30 
notes’’ were especially fitted. Indeed it was with this end in 
view, that is to facilitate their circulation as money, that the rate 
of interest was fixed at 7.3 per cent. per annum. ‘This rate of 


interest made the rate of interest on a $100 bill exactly two cents 
per day, which made the calculation of interest so easy that it was 
no impediment to their circulation. 
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Hugh McCulloch was appointed as Secretary of the Treasury 


‘by Mr. Lincoln in the belief that he was opposed to a violent con- 


traction of the currency. But Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, and 
Mr. McCulloch, continued in office by President Johnson, turned 
on his friends. He at once set to work with fixed purpose to 
bring our paper to a par with gold by contracting our currency. 
With this end in view, he prevailed on Congress to authorize the 
funding of the interest-bearing notes, and at the same time he 
proceeded to redeem and cancel as rapidly as possible the United 
States legal tender notes familiarly known as ‘‘ greenbacks.’’ 
Thus, within two years, the certificates of indebtedness and five 
per cent. legal tender notes had been paid or rather funded into 
interest-bearing bonds, while the compound interest-bearing notes 
had been reduced by $140,000,000, the ‘‘ seven-thirty notes’’ by 
$500,000,000 and the greenbacks and fractional currency by $70,- 
000,000. Thus a currency contraction of over $800,000,000 was 
effected. But contraction did not stop until all the interest-bear- 
ing notes had been retired. Mr. McCulloch went out of office in 
1869, at the close of the Johnson administration, but his policy of 
contraction was pursued by his successors. 

And so we find that by July 1, 1873, the per capita of money 
in circulation in the United States had been reduced to $18.04. 
On that date there was in circulation, as given by the Treasury 
statements : 

Gold (onthe Pactficslope),.. « «2c se was o $i 
Currency certificates, ; ee 
United States legal tender notes (greenb: icks), sar 
National Bank notes, a eae 
Fractional currency, 

State Bank notes 


25,000,000 
31,515,000 
316,949,145 
338,962,475 
38,076,005 

1,379,184 








: | 


Divide ties sum by “the population of the United States esti- 
mated at 41,677,000 on June 1, 1873, and we arrive at a per 
capita circulation of $18.04. Thus within eight years the per 
capita circulation of the United States fell from $53 to $18. The 
result was that in spite of a much enlarged use of credit, prices 
fell, those engaged in productive enterprises were bankrupted, 
and a paralysis of industry with the resulting throwing of wage- 
earners out of work, lower wages, suffering and despair, became 
chronic. But still contraction went on, and five years later the 
volume of currency in circulation was estimated at $729,132,634, 
a per capita circulation of but $15.32. But then the pressure for 
relief became so great that the money-lenders, bent on enhancing 
the value of money by contraction, were forced to yield to a degree 
to the demands of the producing classes. The contraction of the 
greenback currency was summarily checked, and the Bland Act 
directing the purchase and coinage of not less than $2,000,000 
worth of silver monthly was passed. The result was that prices 
rose, our commodities went further abroad towards paying our 
debt, our industries took on new life, and this brought gold here 
for investment. So our currency was expanded, and as it was 
expanded prices rose. 

Thus, in 1883, we find the per capita circulation had increased 
as reported in the Treasury statements to $22.91 per capita. But 
the actual circulation was not so great, for the faulty method 
employed in making up the reports, and which we will refer to 
presently, was beginning to tell on their accuracy. But here is 
the circulation as given on July 1, 1883, in the Treasury reports. 
The amounts given do not, of course, include the moneys held in 
the Treasury vaults: 


. $751,881,809 


GOI 001 oo 6 5 6S os eR ee we ee RAO 
SOUT CEORMMOMEER, 2. 6 5) 6S el ve we 88 59,807,370 
Sued, ERNE TIOMOATS, . 6 sc 2 ee eee eS 35,651,450 
ReeOWC CRNNUIEE oly ae kee ws ee go 72,620,686 
Silver, subsidiary coin,..... + - 46,474,299 
Currency certificates,. ... ° 13,060,000 


310,182,177 
347,356,219 


United States notes (greenbacks), 
National Bank notes,. .... 


- $1,230,305,696 





RRS Fhe 5 ied eel eb 


From 1883 down to 1890 the Bland Act remained in force, 
but the addition to our currency, provided thereunder, did not 
keep pace with the growing demands for money, and conse- 
quently prices were not maintained, but fell continuously, though 
slowly. The government reports indicate that the per capita cir- 
culation remained practically unchanged, it being given July r, 
1890, at $22.82 per capita. But as a matter of fact, the circula- 
tion per capita was during allthese years growing steadily smaller. 

With the passage of the Sherman Act came a momentary 
increase in the volume of our money anda coincident check to the 
fall in prices, but in the autumn of 1891 the silver purchased 
under that act was arbitrarily discarded by Mr. Foster, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as a money metal available for redemp- 
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tion purposes. The result was that an increased demand for gold 
to fill the place of the discarded silver was created, consequently 
gold rose and prices fell. And as prices fell we found it harder and 
harder to meet our indebtedness abroad, while at the same time 
industry languished, and the value of investments in industrial 
enterprises and those enterprises dependent on such industries for 
their business, to wit: the railroads, was impaired. ‘This caused 
our foreign creditors to refuse to invest the moneys owing them 
as interest, etc., in American securities. "They demanded pay- 
ment, and consequently a steady drain on our gold set in, a drain 
temporarily checked now and again by an issue of government 
bonds, in which our foreign creditors were induced to invest, or 
on which they were induced to loan in place of taking our gold. 
But in spite of all the props to hold up our stock of gold, it has 
been greatly depleted. Then, too, the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act was repealed in the autumn of 1893, thus putting 
an end to the monthly additions to our currency that we had 
enjoyed for fifteen years under the provisions of the Bland and 
Sherman Acts, 

Naturally all this—the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act putting a stop to currency additions, and the export 
of gold resulting in turn in borrowing by the United States and 
the withdrawal from circulation and the piling up of large sums 
of money in the’ Treasury—led to a marked contraction of our 
currency, and so where on July 1st, 1892, we find the circula- 
tion of money per capita reported at $24.44, we find to-day, 
or rather on September rst last, the circulation reported at $21 48 
per capita. Both these estimates of per capita circulation are 
over-estimates, but here is what was said to have been in circula- 
tion, on September rst last, for the use of an estimated population 
of 71,645,000 : 


GEE CON 5s a) “ea enon eae Sek $463,995,969 
Gold: Certificates ...6 cae es he ek eR 38,867,639 
Silver Standard Dollars ... . +. «ss ss«e8« 53,445,581 
Srreee COtbncates. 6 6b wk eS ue ee ee 345,739,894 
Silver Subsidiary Coin a ee ae 59,699, 467 
Treasury Notes of 1890 (Sherman Notes eee 91,262,524 
United States Notes (Greenbacks) . 231,964,734 
CURMeNCY Certneaies: 6 60% Ses 6 ee we ew 38,395,000 
National: Bank Note). . 2a ec 6 6 ete & & 215,798,526 











MROCRE SS vai eG, eno fete $1,539, 169,634 


Here we have the volume of currency reported to be in circu- 
lation placed at $1,539,169,634. Butin this sum the reader will 
find included $463,995,969 of gold coin and $231,964,734 of 
greenbacks, while no such sum of either isin circulation. But 
you may say, How do you know? How dare you to call the 
government reports in question? If anyone raises this question 
let him consider well the following facts and then decide for him- 
self as to the accuracy of the government reports. The green- 
backs have been in circulation for more than thirty years and 
subject to the losses by fire and otherwise insep varable from such 
circulation. Yet no allowance is made for such losses in the 
government estimates save for $1,000,000 known to have been 
destroyed in the Chicago fire. For the losses in all the other fires 
and wrecks and disasters, for the losses on the field of battle, 
where many of them were first issued in payment of our soldiers, 
for the losses inseparable from all the vicissitudes of trade no 
allowance is made. And in estimating the volume of bank notes 
and Treasury notes and silver coin the same policy is pursued. 
No allowance is made for those notes and coins destroyed by fire 
or otherwise lost. So evidently the reports of the volume of 
money in circulation issued by the Treasury Department will 
depart farther from accuracy year after year. 

What such losses have amounted to no one can say, but such 
loss is estimated by none at less than $50,000,000. By many it 
is estimated at many millions more. But let us take the minimum 
estimate as to the loss of greenbacks, bank notes, etc., and pass 
on to the consideration of another item. 

The gold in circulation is said to be $463,995,969, an over- 
estimate by $250,000,000. But why say an over-estimate? Be- 
cause no such sum as $464,000,000 of gold can be accounted for, 
because the methods of making up the estimates of gold in circu- 
lation lead to inevitable error on the side of over-estimation. As 
to the first point, the Director of the U. S. Mint, in his report for 
1888, on the Production of Gold and Silver, candidly admitted 
that the most industrious inquiry failed to bring to light a very 
considerable portion of the gold said to be in the country, and 
that at least $275,000,000 of the estimated gold coin could not be 
accounted for. So we may safely conclude that the stock of gold 
is over-estimated by $250,000,000. 

So, instead of $1,500,000,000 of money in circulation, we 
have not at the outside more than $1,200,00c0,000. Divide this 
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by 71,645,000 people and we have a per capita circulation of 
$16 75. Soin 1865 we had a circulation of $53.28 per capita, in 
1873 of $18.04, in 1883 of something less than $22.91 (the sum 
given in the Treasury statements) and to-day of not more, prob- 
ably considerably less, than $16.75. But too much stress should 
not be attached to mere estimates of the per capita of money in 
circulation, however reliable such estimates may be. Although 
often taken as such, the per capita of money in circulation is of 
itself no evidence either of a plentitude or scarcity of money. It 
is not merely the volume of money that makes money scarce or 
plenty, but the work to be done by money as compared to its 
volume, and to increase the work to be done by money, that is to 
increase the number of exchanges to be effected by money, must 
have the same effect on the value of money as to decrease its 
quantity. It must make money relatively to the demand scarcer 
than before, and, consequently, dearer. And then let it be 
remembered that the demand for money must grow just as civiliza- 
tion advances and labor becomes more productive and more diver- 
sified. Consequently, in an advancing state the demand for 
money will increase faster than the population and the same per 
capita circulation that was sufficient when the state was more back- 
ward and industries less diversified, will prove altogether insuffi- 
cient at a later period when the diversification of industries is 
carried farther. Sojust so long as we are advancing in the scale of 
civilization we will have need of the increase in the volume of 
money to a greater degree than an increase of population. 
Simply to maintain the per capita of money in circulation will not 
maintain prices, for, just as civilization advances, the need of 
money grows greater. To maintain acurrency of stable purchasing 
power we must increase the volume of money just asthe demand 
for money, that is the work to be done by money, grows. 
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OWEVER the battle is ended, 
Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drums, 

Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light— 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 


Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 

And the voices of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just, 

Let those who applaud take warning, 
And keep this motto in sight— 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Let those who have failed, take courage; 
Tho the enemy seems to have won, 
Tho’ his ranks are strong, if he be in the wrong, 

The battle is not yet done 
For, sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 
O man bowed down with labor! 
O woman young, yet old ! 
O heart oppressed in toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the powers of gold ! 
Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumph: ant might; 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 
* 
Blessed is the man that walketh 
ungoc ns nor standeth in the way of sinners, 


seat of the scornful.—PSALM i. 1. 
= 
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—Ella Wh he eler Wilcox. 
not in the counsel of the 


nor sitteth in the 
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The compulsory education law of Pennsylvania requires the 
attendance of all children between the ages of eight and thirteen 
years ata school in which the common English branches are 
taught at least sixteen weeks in each year. 

: 

According to Dr. Kukula there are 

world with 157,513 students. Berlin with 7,771 


largest and U rbino with seventy-four the smallest. 
a. 


11g universities in the 
students is the 


The home is the crystal of society, the nucleus of national 
character; and from that source, be it pure or tainted, issue ye 
habits, principles, and maxims which govern public as well a 
private life; the nation comes from the nursery; public opini: nt 
itself is for the most part, the outgrowth of the home; an: 
best philanthropy comes from the fireside. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Music-Stupy IN GERMANY. By Amy Fay. Sixteenth edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Here is a bunch of chatty letters from an American girl to 
her friends at home, telling them in her breezy way all abcut her 
ups and downs as a piano student under some famous teachers 
This kind of thing sounds stale, the travel-books of famous men 
have played themselves out these many years, and as for the let- 
ters of gushing maidens on their first tour—who outside the pale 
of male cousinhood could read them unbored ? Yet this unpreten- 
tious collection has actually attained a success which the most 
successful authors of light literature may vainly envy, for the 
books are few that run to a new edition annually for sixteen 
unbroken years. That there is good reason for this is evident 
when a case-hardened reviewer, who thinks to freshen his 
recollection of a few great musicians by a dip or two into certain 
chapters, finds himself lured into reading every word of every 
page before the pleasure that began asa task has ended. Who 
the Miss Amy Fay of the antique period 1859-1875 may now be, 
whether by the witchery of her artless art she whirled off one or 
other of her piano-deities into the wilderness of wedlock, or 
whether she graces the concert platform here or elsewhere, the 
book does not state. It matters little ; her sparkling personality 
will speak for itself in a good many editions tocome. There are 
several distinct values in these letters, only the music-lover will 
extract their rarest essence, but they are to be read and enjoyed 
as graphic portraitures of notabilities such as Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, Rubenstein, Wagner, Von Bulow. Liszt and lesser lumi- 
naries of the firmament of the art divine, dimmed in these latter 
days by their absence. There is also the interest of travel notes, 
with shrewd character sketching, and what is perhaps the secret 
of the book’s wide sale, the invaluable information so naively 
conveyed from the teaching and practice of piano-playing by the 
great masters who evidently treated the bright American Fay as 
a favorite pupil. The rare charm of her perfectly natural style 
would be worth a king’s ransom to the novelists of our degenerate 
day, but it is quite beyond them, as natural grace must ever be 
beyond artifice. The spontaneity and sparkle of every sentence, 
descriptive, reflective or cynical, would be remarkable, even in an 
up-to-date American girl. In his preface to the first English edi- 
tion of the book, eleven years ago, Sir George Grove, the high- 
est musical authority, commends it as ‘‘ thoroughly readable and 
amusing, which books on music too rarely are,’’ and he notes 
the freshness and truth of the letters, the writer’s enthusiasm as 
student and observer, and her unique gift of portrayal. 

Merry though it was her nature to be, Miss Fay was often 
plunged into the depths by her master’s merciless criticisms of 
her playing, and found relief in many a good cry. In some such 
vein she comforted herself by penning this pious meditation : 

‘‘Germans cannot understand blueness. They are never blue them- 
selves, and they expect you always to preserve your equanimity and torment 
you to death to know ‘ what is the matter?’ when there is nothing the mat- 
ter, except that you are in a state of disgust with everything. Moods are 
utterly incomprehensible to them. They feel just the same every day in 
the year.” 

Of her various eminent masters she most adored Tausig, 
whose name is now a tradition, as he died in 1871. The violin 
playing of Joachim inspires a passage which reveals her own 
intensely artistic temperament : 

‘*T wish you coudd hear Joachim. He certainly is the wonder of the age. 
Unless I were to rave I never could express him. * * * The adagio he 
played so wonderfully, and drew such a pathetic tone from his violin that it 
went through one like a knife. The third movement was a jig, and just the 
gayest little piece! It flashed like a humming bird, and he played every 
note so distinctly and so fast that people were beside themselves, and it was 
almost impossible to keep still, Joachim is so bold! You never imagined 
such strokes as he gives the violin—such tones as he brings out of it. * * * 
And then his conception! It is like revealing Beethoven in the flesh to 
hear him.’’ 

Wagner was only at that time an open question. He would 
be bold who should say it is finally closed : 

‘‘ The whole musical world isin a quarrel over Wagner. He is giving 
a new direction to music and is finding out new combinations of the chords. 
Half the musical world upholds him, and declares that in the future he will 
stand on a par with Beethoven and Mozart. The other half are bitterly 
opposed to him, and say that he writes nothing but dissonances, and that he 
is on an entirely false track. Iam on the Wagner side myself. He seems 
to me to be a great genius. Pity he is such a moral outlaw !”’ 

Miss Fay enjoyed the distinction of being a pupil of Liszt. 
She has much to say that the musical reader would like to hear, 
but this notice must end with her pen portrait of that extraordi- 
nary genius: 
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‘Liszt is the most interesting and striking looking man imaginable. 
Tall and slight, with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long, iron-gray 
hair, which he wears parted in the middle. His mouth turns up at the cor- 
ners, which gives him a most crafty and Mephistophelean expression when 
he smiles, and his whole appearance and manner have a sort of Jesuitical 
elegance and ease. His hands are very narrow, with long and slender 
fingers that look as if they had twice as many joints as other people’s. They 
are so flexible and supple that it makes you nervous to lookat them. Any- 
thing like the polish of his manner I never saw. When he got up to leave 
the box, for instance, after his adieu to the ladies, he laid his hand on his 
heart and made his final bow —not with affectation or in mere gallantry, but 
with a quiet courtliness which made ycu feel that no other way of bowing 
to a lady was right or proper. It was most characteristic. 

‘‘But the most extraordinary thing about Liszt is his wonderful variety 
of expression and play of features. One moment his face will look dreamy, 
shadowy, tragic. The next he will be insinuating, amiable, ironical, sar- 
donic ; but always the same captivating grace of manner.’’ 


PoEMS OF WILLIAM WorpsworRTH. Edited by W. Knight. 
Vol. VI. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The publication of the works of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth in sixteen volumes appears to be a conclusive answer to the 
doubters who think the glory of the first Victorian laureate is on 
the wane. But it is one thing to buy complete sets of the poets 
for the book-case and another thing to buy them for reading. 
How small a proportion of any poet’s work gets re-read is a calcu- 
lation that may tempt some idle philosopher to moralize upon 
the relation between popularity and influence. He must not be 
in the trade. That Wordsworth can ever cease to be the guide 
and interpreter for the enviable souls that live close to nature is 
as unlikely as that his poetry will ever awake enthusiasm in the 
multitude. His sublimity is too exalted, his simplicity too simple 
for the mass of us whose doom it is to dwell on the middle plane. 
If he had written no other piece than the ‘‘ Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality ’’ it would have given him unchallenged rank 
among the Miltons, Cowpers and Tennysons. A wonderful mind- 
life was Wordsworth’s. He ranged over a vast area of profound 
thought and explored the heights and depths of nature’s open 
secrets that men may see into, as well as merely look upon the 
surface charms of the earth we tread, though the nature of 
humanity was largely to him a sealed book. He did not under- 
stand the heart as well as he understood a cloud or a prim- 
rose. Noble as are some of his poems, noble as some thought in 
every one of them is, he suffers, and always will, trom the disin- 
clination or unfitness of the unfortunate victims of our super- 
heated steam civilization to devote hours of unprocurable time to 
the calm absorption of metaphysics in more or less reposeful 
rhyme. This is the dismal truth, and having owned up, we may 
shamefacedly, or otherwise, turn to our earthlier singers, who 
really sing, from Shakespeare through Herrick, Burns, Keats, 
Tennyson and the modern choir innumerable, who fit our moods 
and whims and rare spare moments. The Philistine majority, 
sad to say, have still the old indifference to the poets who 

Lived in the Lakes, an appropriate quarter, 
For poems diluted with plenty of water. 

The new volume of this exquisite series contains the poems 
of the years 1814-1820, including ‘‘ Laodamia’’ and the Duddon 
sonnets. The editing is, if anything, over-elaborate, every manu- 
script variant being noted, with copious extracts from illustrative 
sources and a fine steel portrait. 


Frat MONEY IN FRANCE. By Andrew D. White. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a revised reprint of an address delivered by Mr. 
White in 1876 before an audience of Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives. It is the work not of the impartial 
historian but of the partisan, directed in 1876 against the ‘‘green- 
back craze,’’ and now—in 1896—against the ‘‘ silver craze,’’ and 
in which Mr. White strives to show by the experience of France 
the dangers of an inconvertible paper currency. And it is an 
inconvertible paper currency that Mr. White assumes to be the 
logical result of the success of the Chicago candidates. 

But where is the warrant for such an assumption? Mr. 
White tells us in his introduction that the Democratic platform 
points ‘‘clearly and unmistakably to unlimited issues of paper 
money hereafter.’’ Such a statement coming from a student of 
political science, and evidencing as it does an utter lack of insight 
and inability to grasp the true tenets of a great political party 
with which Mr. White confounds the Democratic party is more 
than surprising. No ‘‘ fiatist’’ demands an unlimited issue of 
paper money. Such a demand finds no place in any Populist 
platform. Itis voiced by no Populist leader. The tenet of all 
Populists, and of all sound economic writers, for that matter, is 
that the value of money is dependent on its quantity, compared to 
the work to be done, the exchanges to be effected by money, 
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Wanamaker’s 


SHAMS have no place in 
Blankets this blanket store. A 


ninety-inch blanket should measure go 
inches just exactly as a yard-wide muslin 
measures 36inches. Andstill, where else 
do blanket labels tell the truth ? 


$2.50 a pair—Good, warm, well-made White 
blankets ; 72x84 ip., weight, 544 pounds, 


$3.25 a pair—Well-made White Blankets; 74x81 
in.; weight, 5 pounds, 


$8.75 a pair—Our special ‘ No. 4”—fluffy, warm, 
w-ll held together by light eutton’ warp; 
76x84 in.; weight 53g pornds. $5 has been the 
usual price for no be.ter goods—for these. 


#4 a pair—Fine, soft, fluffy Gray Biankets; all- 
Bae filling; held by light cotton warp; 
78x84 in.; weight 53g pounds. 


Near Women’s Waiting Room. 


° ° Most of the books 
University recommended for 


Extension— ‘eading in connec- 

tion with the Univer- 
Books sity Extension lec- 
tures are findable in the Wanamaker 
book store—and books meeting your 
requirements, whether for an elaborate 
treatise or for the most concise manual. 


Book Store, Thirteenth street. 


In the THERE’LL be need for warm 
Harness horse-blankets in a jiffy 
Store now. They’re ready. 


Strect Bianbets, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.75 


Stable Blankets, fine wool—blue or green—#2.25 
—less than they’d cost regularly, through a 
fortunate trade tura. 


Farm-stable Blankets, $3. 


“Quaker —. Stable Blankets—brown duck— 
wool lined—$3. 


Basement, Market street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





CLOTHING-—we sell reliable, styl- 
ish garments for men and boys at 
the same narrow margin of profit 
that prevails in every other depart- 
ment : 

FINE TROUSERS—in neat, 


dark, Worsted patterns, ver 
dressy, ee ae ail . $4, 00 


MEN’S SACK SUITS —all- 
wool, ten styles, blue, black and 1. 0) 
dark’ mixtures, at , 

CUTAWAY COATS AND 
VESTS—made of fine Diagonal, 8 i 
for men and youths, newest cut 

KNEE-PANTS SUITS — double 
breasted coat, 6 to 12 years sizes—over 
one hundred styles, 


$2.50 to $10.00. 
BOYS’ REEFERS—of rough 
blue Chinchilla, braided, all-wool i 00 
an excellent line, at 
BOYS’ VEST SUITS_8 rd 16 
years, in durable materials, styl- 


ish patterns—a_ special lot. that $6, A 


we are able to offer at 
BOYS’ BOX OVERCOATS—in 
blue and tan Kersey, with velvet 
collar, cut short, 3 to 18 en A AQ 
Sizesat . . 


KNEE PANTS — 1000 pairs, 3 to 16 years 
sizes—the best values ever offered at the 
prices, 

50, 75 and 95 cents. 

BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS—;3 to 12 


years sizes, beautifully trimmed, 


stylish effects. Prices commence nee Bo A0) 
OC wae 


MAIL ORDERS...... 
promptly and accurately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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They recognize that to inflate the currency is to raise prices, to 
contract the currency to depress prices. And, recognizing this, 
what do they demand? Unlimited issues of paper that would 
make such paper valueless? Far from it. They demand that 
the volume of money be so controlled by the Government as to 
give a stability of value to money, and hence a general stability 
of prices that will insure the fruits of industry to those who toil. 
This is the decried tenet of the Populist party as to paper money. 

But what is the policy of the Democratic party as promul- 
gated at Chicago. That convention which Mr. White decries as 
Populistic, demanded the restoration of silver to its place as money 
side by side with gold. And with what purpose? To give a sta- 
bility of value to money, to give us an honest measure of values 
such as gold has proven not to be. And far from giving us an 
inconvertible paper currency the inauguration of the policy pro- 
mulgated by the Chicago Convention can alone save us from an 
inconvertible paper basis, for, debtor nation as we are, the con- 
tinued pursuit of the appreciating gold standard can but end in 
the suspension of gold payments. Pursuit of the gold standard 
means lover prices and just as prices fall our ability to pay our 
debts abroad is impaired... Exports of our products falling short 
of meeting our foreign indebtness and foreigners, owing to the 
depressed and unsatisfactory condition of our industries, refusing 
to invest in our securities gold will be drawn abroad. Such has 
been our experience for several years past. Several times have 
we been on the verge of a suspension of gold payments and on 
each occasion we staved off such suspension by pledging our 
national credit for gold. But this cannot go on forever, and when 
we cease to borrow, suspension of gold payments will come, unless 
indeed, in the interim, silver is restored to its place as money, 
gold cheapened and prices raised so as to enable us to pay our 
debts with commodities. It is the Kepublican not the Democratic 
party that is the party of inconvertible paper money, not the party of 
an honest inconvertible money controlled by the government such 
as the Populists demand, but the party of a dishonest inconvert- 
ible money controlled by the banks. 

But as to the substance of Mr. White’s essay. It is to Revo- 
lutionary France of a hundred years ago that he directs out atten- 
tion. Towards the end of 1789 France found herself financially 
embarrassed. The nation was in heavy debt, little money was in 
circulation and business was paralyzed. Then it was that a de- 
mand for the issue of paper money arose. The great landed 
estates of the Church had been confiscated and were the property 
of the State, and it was decided to use these lands as a basis for an 
issue of paper money. So in April 1790 four hundred million 
francs of paper money—assignats—were issued. These assignats 
were redeemable in land. The result of this issue was what? In 
Mr. White’s own words “‘ the first result of this issue was appar- 
ently all that could be desired; the treasury was at once greatly 
relieved, a portion of the public debt was paid; creditors were en- 
couraged; credit revived; ordinary expenses were met, and the 
paper money having thus passed from the government into the 
midst of the people, trade was revived, and all difficulties seeme | 
past.’’ The issue of assignats had been a success. 

But then what happened. Pressed for funds another issue of 
800,000,000 francs was authorized before the close of the year. 
The result was as the quantity of money was thus increased, 
money was cheapened, and the assignats depreciated by a few 
per cent. as measured by gold. No evil consequences followed, 
but then, carried away with the success of the first issues and under 
the necessity for providing for the extraordinary expenses of the 
time, the Nat onal Assembly authorized issue after isssue, while 
the notes that were paid into the treasury in purchase of lands 
were re-issued. So inflation went on and as inflation went on 
prices rose almost immeasurably, until, at the beginning of 1796, 
over thirty-six billion francs of assignats were in circulation which 
had so fallen that one franc in gold was worth 288 in paper. The 
result of this violent rise in prices, for as the assignats fell, prices 
rose, was, producers hesitated to dispose of their products fearing 
to take the assignats in exchange that were falling so fearfully in 
value from day to day. So it was that while there were many 
buyers there were no sellers and France experienced famine in the 
midst of plenty. Thus the enormous issues of assignats, followed 
later by over issues of a second form of paper money, mandats, 
brought disaster. So France was pulled out of misery by the 
first issues of assignats and then sunk again into misery by 
over issues. 

But what does all this show? It shows first and conclusively 
that the value of money is controlled by its quantity; it shows 
second that honesty is the best policy. It shows that the cur- 
rency that will bring greatest prosperity is a stable currency, a 
currency that will do justice between debtors and creditors, that 





Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS 
ON AND AFTER SEPT. 3, 189, 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia 


Via. L. V. R. R. 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parlorand Dining Car daily 9.004. 
Black Diamond Express weekda 


For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 P. 


Buffalo and Chicago Express P.M. 
Sleeping Cars } daily 945 P.M. 
be me Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.06 A. 


M., 405 P. M. erm (Sleeper * 1.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte 2 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4u2, 5.00, 6.10, 3.10 (dinin 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4. 10, 8.30, 9 
lu 10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8. 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10 32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 410, 6.12, 
a (dining car), 11.45 P. M. Sunday, 3.55, 10.82, 

- M., 1204 (dining car), 4.10, 6.12 8.19 (dining 
on LL. 45 P 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 8.30, 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, P. M., 12.15 night. Sunday 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 

P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains 
ee cars on night trains to and from 
Yor 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 OO A. M., 12.50,  _oe ook sa 1.82) 
2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 P.M. Sunda ys, 6. 

9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 9.45 P. M. (9.45 P, ip ren 
not connect for Easton on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 

8.35, 10.06 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays only — 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 

A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.53, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, an tb M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. 

For AL 8.35, Bey A. M., ne 
(Saturdays only, - 30), vot 6.00, 11.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 1.42, 4 a Pe 
Fas re hem ig 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M, 
Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.05 A. M. gg only, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 142, 7.20 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A.M. Accom. 6 lo, P. M. 

For Gettysburg—s.o5, 10.0. A. M. Sunday—4 
A. M. 


For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.0 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-00), 4.05, 6.30, 1130 P. M. 
Accom., 420,745 A M, 142 PM. Sunday— 
Express, 400 9.05A.M, ut 30 P.M. Accom., 


For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 1005 A. M., 405, 11.30 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 1130 P. M Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 630P M. Ac- 
com.,4.20A M Sunday—Express, 400 A. M, 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10-05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900, 1049 A. M, 2.00, 
4.00 430, 5.00 P M. Accom., 800A. M., 430, 
6.30 P. M Sundays— Express. 8.00, 900. 10 0 
A M. Accom., 5.00 AM ,445 P.M. $1.00 Ex- 
cursion Train, 70: A. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: Weekdays— 
— 70u 745,315, 900 A M., 3.30, 

; Accom, 7.55 A. M., 4.32 P.M. Sun- 
oa Express, 4 U0 5 Ou, 7 U0, 8 P.M. Accom. 
7.15 A.M.. 6.00 P. M. $1 WU Excursion Train 
(from foot Mississippi avenue only) 610 P. M. 

Parlor cars on ali express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M.,5 00 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8 00 A. M., ‘40 P M, 


For Cape May and Sea_isle City. 


For Cape May, week-days, 9.15 A. M. (Satur- 
days only 1.0),2:6 41 P.M Sundays, 15 
A.M. $.wW Excursion train on Sundays, 7.00 
A.M. 

For sea Isle City, week-days,915 A.M, (Satur- 
days only, 1 vl), 4!» P. M_ Sundays, 91a A. 

M_ 3%) 00 Excursion train on Sundays, 700A M. 
Detailed tme tables at ticket othces, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences, 





1. A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen. Superintendent, 


Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent 





THE EDITOR. 


A Journal of information for Literary Workers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestious for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times, 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal publishec in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The tditor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0, 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage : The Silver Question. 
Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 


A CAMPAIGN EDITION IS JUST OUT. 
Greatly reduced prices in large quantities, 
JOHN RAUCH, 

734 Clinton Street, 
eee CAMDEN, N. J. 


BDTV BBVA 








Unique in periodical literature.’ 

San Frenciace Chronicle 
“ Most readable and attractive numbers. 

ox. The Nation, N. Y. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The seogasine of California and 
he Southwest. 


Edited CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly, 
10 cents a Copy. 

its contributors are Jessie Benton Fremont, 
Elisabet B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. S. Vandyke, 
etc. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Together with The american, one year for $2.00. 


The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


“‘Would to God my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as tt 1s.’ 
Henry IV. 





_ Printed Every Little While for the 
_Society of The Philistines and 
_ Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
_ scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
_the Bursar. 
“Tt ts very handsome and very sassy.” 
BosTON HERALD. 
“Tt is deliciously impudent.”’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“Tt offers a most een sign.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
“It gave mea purple eee,” 
THe CHAP-BOOK,. 
The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 


THE PHILISTINE 
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will insure the enjoyment of the fruits of industry to those who 
toil, while giving to creditors their just dues. In short a currency 
that will not lead to speculation by enriching creditors at the ex- 
pense of debtors on the one hand, or debtors at the expense of 
creditors on the other, but will conduce to honest industry by in- 
suring to all the fruits of their toil while showering on the heads 
of none unearned gains, is the currency that will best promote the 
advance of civilization This is the lesson to be derived from the 
history of fiat money in France. Honesty is ever the best policy 
and honest money is the best money. And this is what we de- 
mand. It is for honest money—for money that will enrich no 
class at the expense of another, but that will insure to all the 
fruits of honest toil—that Mr. Bryan stands. 


THE DoLLAR Crop. By Marshall V. Hartranft. Sacramento, 
Cal.: Fruit World Publishing Co. Paper, 15 cents. 

‘‘The Dollar Crop’’ is the very suggestive title of a very 
good little book. Here is the keynote of Mr. Hartranft’s little 
work ; here is the explanation of the caption it bears. ‘* The 
money question is a question of prices. Men talk glibly of the 
wheat crop, and the price per bushel; the peach crop and the 
price per crate, but what of the Dollar Crop, my friends, and the 
price per dollar? You have to buy dollars just as you do any- 
thing else. You pay for them with the products of your labor or 
your farm. You don’t buy your dollars with copper pennies. 
You surrender the product of your farm and labor in exchange 
for these dollars, and you surely must appreciate the fact that if 
there is a very small volume of money, or a short Dollar Crop, so 
to speak, you will have to surrender more of your product for 
each dollar than though dollars were plentiful.’?’ And then 
again he says: ‘‘ The price of a crate of peaches depends as 
much upon the size of the Dollar Crop as it does upon the size of 
the peach crop.’’ A very lucid explanation of the law of prices, 
truly. 

Mr. Hartranft’s work is far from an exhaustive or thorough 
presentation of the silver question. With many phases of the 
question it does not deal at all, but into those questions Mr. Har- 
tranft presents he goes with much lucidity, and the reader will 
find not only profit but entertainment in the perusal of the 159 
pages of the little volume. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


HE real poets are a class apart, not to be measured as common 
men, how then can we characterize William Morris, who 
was unique both as a real poet and a strong man? His death last 
Saturday makes a far bigger blank in the roll of great Englishmen 
than his people are yet able to realize. The word great has 
become the cheapest makeshift for correct appreciation by our 
fledgeling newspaper fillers, until one hesitates to use it where it 
fits, as it does in this case, for Morris was in the largest sense 
great, of capacity, of ideal, and of heart. He was great, too, even 
in this age of over-work, as a sheer toiler, with head, hand, and 
again with heart. Was hea great poet? Not in the popular 
sense, and after all this is a quite proper gauge of a poet’s staying 
power. Morris himself accepted it, courted it. But assuredly he 
will endure as one of the few master singers of this century. 

So queer a combination of opposites was never seen in poet- 
land. Morris was born rich, made more riches for himself, and 
had the wealth that follows fame thrust upon him, and yet he 
fancied himself a heaven-sent fellow-sufferer with the white slaves of 
capital. In his prelude to his Lasthly Paradise—written by a 
moneyed scholar to beguile the long days of scholarly men of ease 
—he includes himself in bewailing 

“The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our bread.”’ 
2k 

He earned his bread in the guas? philanthropic process of 
creating work for the really poor, for he was a large employer, 
and yet, though an utter Socialist and practical in the extreme, 
the work he created was to minister to the appetite for luxury, 
at prohibitive prices. Perhaps the artist-poet-socialist, being a 
designing man, on wall-paper and otherwise, created this craze 
of estheticism as a poetical avenging of Lazarus by making Dives 
pay terribly for his Morrisian books and bric-a-brac. But he was 
splendid, both as a scholar-poet and philanthropist, payer of strict 
market price wages, an ideal man of business and a shrewd 
idealist. His breezy nature is at its best in his fine renderings of 
the old Icelandic and Scandinavian traditions. A random page of 
these is as bracing as a blow from the sea. He has been compared 
with Chaucer as a story-teller, in fact bracketed as equal. He had 
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a striking presence, his head a blend of Jove, Tennyson, Longfellow 
and a North Sea pirate. A busier man there could not be and the 
influence of his teachings, his theories, his handiwork has been, 
still is, and will long be distinctly traceable in the literary, artistic 
and social movements of the time. He died in harness, and 
there seems a strange significance in these lines, as if he at times 
doubted this success. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 

Why should J strive to set the crooked straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 

Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


With the landing, and inevitable interviewing of the brace 
of literary Scotchmen named last week, comes news of the illness 
of three British writers, each eminent in widely different fields. To 
many elderly admirers of her poems it will be a surprise to learn 
that Jean Ingelow is alive and unwell. She has done a goodly 
work in her seventy years and will leave an enviable memory. 
The Duke of Argyll is seventy-six, of the nobility of intellect and 
character, an athletic controversialist in the arenas of religion, 
science, sociology and politics, a grand speaker, giving the im- 
pression of heroic stature though actually little over sixty inches. 
As a writer he makes even Scotch metaphysics interesting, which 
betokens true genius. Du Maurier, just touching his grand 
climacteric is more widely known than the other two, because 
the entertainer wins more admirers than the edifier. There are 
not so many as good as these three in either hemisphere that we 
can view their peril without the keenest regret. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has distinguished himself by combining 
literary pursuits with the scientific labors of a medical specialist 
in active practice. His success has been remarkablegso much so 
as to start the wonder whether the eminence of the physician has 
not half eclipsed the deserts of the gifted author: He is about to 
have his new historical romance published in the Cex/ury. It is 
entitled, ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.’’ The Historical Society 
of Philadelphia gave him free access to its great collections of 
family letters of nearly all the older Philadelphia families—the 
Shippens, McKeans, Logais, etc.; and he also visited and studied 
all the localities of his story except Yorktown. ‘The novel isa 
story of the Revolutionary War and of Philadelphia society during 
the period from 1753 to 1783. 

The crowning of the edifice now comes to the little structure 
of quatrains put together for his amusement by the whimsical 
astronomer royal of Persia nearly eight hundred years ago. Fitz- 
gerald rebuilt the musty thing into quaint English verse, but It 
lay dead nine years more, lacking buyers at a penny for the book- 
let, till a lucky chance gave it a notoriety far beyond its merits, 
rich though they are. Poor old Omar Khayyam would open his 
eyes at the pile of editions his resurrectionizer has conjured up to 
his glory, alas, so much too late to do him much good. Now 
comes a two-volume vaviorum edition of the ‘‘Rubaiyat,’’ edited 
by Mr. N. H. Dole, which will be a veritable cyclopzedia of the 
literature of the subject, including thirty complete or partial trans- 
lations of the quatrains in English, French and German. The 
publishers are Knight. & Co., of Boston. 


* 
* 


A clerk in a large book store in New York asked a newly 
rich pork packer, ‘‘Are you fond of etchings?’’ The man with a 
rope of gold for a watch chain replied, ‘‘Well, I never read any 
of his works. My wife is the reader of the family, and she knows 
‘em all.’’ 

* 

Nothing can be more mischievous than the introduction of 
school books which falsify history or graft unfair prejudices upon 
the young mind. If one bearing the honored name of Hawthorne 
should prove to be guilty of so grave an offence against honor and 
patriotism it would be lamentable indeed, but judgment must be 
suspended until reply is made to the following accusations by the 
New York Tribune. 

A textbook has been adopted by the School Board of the 
town of Flushing for use in the public schools of that city this 
year which offers many surprises to those who read it. The book 
is entitled ‘‘American Literature,’’ and the preface states it is ‘‘a 
text book for schools and colleges’’ on matters literary of the 
United States since its foundation. The authors of the work are 
Julian Hawthorne and Leonard Lemmon, who is superintendent 
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of the city schools in Sherman, Tex. It is charged that an unfair 
bias against the North pervades the book. 

For instance, in the chapter ‘‘Some Statesmen and His- 
torians,’’ abolitionists are characterized as ‘‘a violent party of 
the North . without regard to law or constitution.’’ To 
Abraham Lincoln only five lines are devoted! Jefferson Davis is 
spoken of as the author of some excellent historical works. Jared 
Sparks, the authority on the life of Washington, is referred to as 
**a laborious Connecticut Yankee.’’ 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’’ is character- 
ized as having had a harmful influence and as being devoid of 
literary merit. Her works ‘‘contain little to preserve them from 
oblivion.’’ Walt Whitman is called one of the ‘ignorant men— 
narrow, bigoted and provincial.’’ 

One of the last authors noticed in the book is Julian Haw- 
thorne himself. He is treated tenderly and advised that his works 
‘indicate powers in the writer, which, if conscientiously and care- 
fully employed, might produce good results.’’ 


8 


The Publishers’ Weekly anticipates a revival in the book trade, 
and in the right direction. 

The season promises to be richer than usual in works of pure 
literature. Volumes of essays are on the announcement list of 
almost every publisher, and the subjects of such essays appeal to 
a highly cultivated class of readers. Books about books and dis- 
cussions of authors have probably never been so plentiful. Fine 
editions of standard works with editors’ work of great value are 
also a feature in the preparations for fall publication. Very expen- 
sive illustrated works are few in number, and those announced are 
chiefly reproductions of the work of noted painters and sculptors. 
The gift-book, which was intended for the centre-table and 
appealed merely to the eye, has entirely disappeared from among 
new American publications. 

OF 

‘J. S., of Dale,’’ was a pseudonym of some note when first 
used by F. I. Stinson. His later novels scarcely rose to the level 
of the first, but it may be expected that the new one will have a 
unique success. He is about to publish ‘“‘ King Noanett,”’ of 
which it is said that its underlying idea was discussed years ago 
by the author and Boyle O Reilly, and its errrying out was to be 
the joint work of the two, but O’ Reilly died before the plan could 
be executed. The field it covers—that of our earliest Colonial 
history—has hardly been touched until now except by the pro- 
fessional historian, and yet so rich is it in possibilities that one 
wonders why it should not have been traversed and re-traversed 
years ago by the uative novelist. 

Ok 

Andrew Lang’s book on ‘‘ Culture and Myths,’’ which was 
recently translated into French, has ,been, placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taber Marlowe opened their theatrical season 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on September 7, with the first dramatization 
of George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ ever put upon the stage. Mil- 
waukee voted it a success. We shall see. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


ON’T worry over everything, 
3ut simply grin and bear it, 
And if your lot in life is hard, 
Get some rich girl to share it. 
* Le 
‘* Now, look here,’’ said the professor to the infuriated bull, 
** you are my superior in strength ; Iam your superior in mind. Let 
us arbitrate this matter, and see which should by right have the 
better of our controversy.’’ ‘‘O, no,’’ replied the bull; ‘‘ let’s 
toss up for it.’’ The professor lost. 


** 


At a West End restaurant— Young Lady (to her vis-a-vis, at 
dinner table for two)—Darling, give your orders in French. It 
is considered more distingue here. 

The Vis-a-vis—Very well, my dear. I can easily do that. 
Gass-on ! 

Waiter—Yes, sir; itison. But we are at present using the 
electric lizht. 

The remainder of the order was given in English. 
* 
A lawyer residing in the North of England, and noted for his 


’ 


laconic style of expression, sent the following terse and witty 
note to a refractory client, who would not succumb to his 
reiterated demands for the payment of his bill : 

‘Sir, if you pay the inclosed, you will oblige me. If you do 
not, I shall oblige you.’’ 

LK 

Wife (counting over her change after making a purchase)— 
I think he has given me the wrong change. 

Husband (savagely )—I thought so. I thought so! That’s 
the way my hard-earned money goes! ‘Trust a woman to get 
swindled. Go back to the counter and get it set right at once. 

Wife returns to the counter, and hands the assistant 1os. 

Husband— Why, what have you been doing? 

Wife—Making the change right. He gave me half a sover- 
eign too much. 

Husband (more savagely than ever)—Well, you are an idiot ! 


Fy 


Bride (on shipboard at sea in a storm)—I feel so sick, my 
dear, and if I should die, and they bury me here, you’ll some- 
times come and plant flowers on my grave, won’t you, darling? 


#y* 


A good story is told of one of the canvassers of a leading pub- 
lishing firm in London. He found his way into the parlor of a 
branch bank, and saw the manager, who, as soon as he learned 
his business, ordered him out. Very quietly he said : 

‘*T meet with so many gentlemen in the course of the week 
that I can afford to meet a snob occasionally,’’ and took his 
departure. 

Next day he called at the bank again, and wished to open an 
account. He was again shown in to the manager, and gave very 
satisfactory reasons for opening the account, and deposited £270. 
The manager could not do less than apologize for his rudeness on 
the day preceding, and ordered a copy of the work, an expensive 
one, and allowed access to the clerks, several of whom did the 
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same. ‘Two days afterward every farthing was drawn out. 
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